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Their Pens Were Mighty— 


Setpom has journalism lost, within such a short period, 
two such outstanding men as William Allen White and Ray 
Clapper. Theirs were distinguished careers—careers marked 
by devotion to duty, to high standards and spirit of service 
that will enrich their profession and their country for years 
to come. 

William Allen White had demonstrated that if a man has 
ability and the will to serve he can make the whole world feel 
his presence, the influence of his words. He and fellow jour- 
nalists of like caliber have lifted journalism, particularly small- 
city journalism, to high levels through their efforts. 

His career had reached full flower and yielded seeds of ex- 
perience, learning and example that, scattered to the four cor- 
ners of the earth, will produce good journalism wherever they 
happen to light. Newspapermen trained in the William Allen 
White mold will carry on his type of journalism far and wide. 

Moreover, in William L. White, his gifted son, he has left one 
to keep raised the torch of Emporia so that its rays will con 
tinue to shine brightly 


Ray CLAPPER had achieved a distinguished career as a re- 
porter, for, whether serving as a war correspondent or able 
capital correspondent, he remained as a good newspaperman 
always should remain, ever the reporter—and a mighty good 
one. 

Sports writers sometimes refer to a player such as Charley 
Gehringer, of the Detroit Tigers, as a “ball player’s ball player.” 
It is their highest form of tribute, reserved for the few of the 
game. Well, Ray Clapper was a newspaperman’s newspaper- 
man, a reporter’s reporter. 

He could have remained safely in Washington, doing a very 
worthwhile job there. But he felt there was a story to be told 
in the South Pacific, a story that he should bring to his legion 
of readers. So he went after that story—and may we say those 
last stories of his from the South Pacific were among the best 
he ever had written, columns that will stand as examples of 
good reporting when the really excellent writing of this war 
period—and there has been much of it—is assembled. 

The tragedy is—as it also is with those thousands of other 
American men who are giving their lives to rid the world of the 
vicious, greedy spirit best exemplified in Nazism and Nipponese 
barbarity—that Ray Clapper should have had many years of 
service and achievement ahead. 


Sicma DELTA CHI, professional journalistic fraternity, suf- 
fered a particular loss in their passing for both William Allen 
White and Ray Clapper had been loyal and active members of 
the organization. 

Each had served as national honorary president; each had 
served on committees, as convention speakers and in other ways 
contributed to the advancement of the fraternity. Their in- 
fluence remains in Sigma Delta Chi, as it does in journalism 
itself, to enrich the lives of those who follow after them along 
the journalistic way. 


Truth Will Out— 


FInA.ty, thanks to the efforts of the OWI, returned cor- 
respondents and others who felt the real story should be told, 
the American people know the barbaric sort of enemy their 
sons, husbands and fathers are facing in the Pacific—the same 
enemy that China has faced so many bitter, costly years; the 
same enemy that up to within a few short months of Pearl 
Harbor was still receiving American scrap iron and other war 
materials. 

Newspapermen everywhere met cynical and sarcastic ob- 
servations as to the purpose of releasing the news—whether 
it was to help sell bonds in the Fourth War Loan drive; to 
divert attention from the European phase of the war, or to get 
people’s minds off various domestic developments. 

Some readers, frankly, didn’t believe what they read. They 
expressed the belief they were being fed propaganda. 

Members of the OWI and American editors and publishers 
have warned again and again that the reading public has been 
losing faith in the truth of the news it gets because of the sup- 
pression, delay and manipulation, together with sometimes 
stupid censorship, that has existed. But the brass-hats take a 
long time to learn. 


CorrEsPONDENTS returning from the Orient after inicrn- 
ment by the Japs have seethed at the restraint placed upon them 
by the State Department. They were not to discuss the horrors 
suffered by themselves and others because it might arouse the 
Japs to still further horrors against those still held. 

In reply to that, one correspondent told us: “The people left 
behind said: ‘For God’s sake tell the people back home what 
sort of an enemy we face. The Japs can’t treat us any worse 
than they have—and even if they did, death would be better 
than to continue as we have been.’” 

News suppressed today, as Palmer Hoyt, former Domestic 
Director of the Office of War Information so ably points out in 
this issue, tends to become news distorted tomorrow. 

Along with the fight to defeat the enemy must go a fight on 
the part of the press and the public to get the truth of how that 
fight is going. 


T HERE has been too blankety-blank much of the attitude on 
the part of Washington bureaucrats that the American public 
should receive its news spoon-fed, the portion and potion it 
did receive being decreed by these same bureaucrats as the 
doctor! Meanwhile, they have been scolding “the people do not 
know there is a war on,” the people this and the people that. 

Nuts, applesauce and balderdash! The American people— 
and that goes for labor too, in the most part—have responded 
splendidly throughout the war. They’ve done a great job— 
barring the ever-present minority that will take advantage of 
every situation it can to improve its own pocket. They would 
have done a better job if they had known the truth, the need. 
They will do an even greater job in the future if Washington 
quits screaming and scolding and lets them have the news 
when it IS news. 
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News Suppressed Today 


Becomes 


News Distorted Tomorrow 


By PALMER HOYT 


Publisher, Portland Oregonian; Former Domestic Director OWI: 
Past National President, Sigma Delta Chi 


Tx recent release of the Japanese 
atrocity stories affords the perfect answer 
to the need for an Office of War Informa- 
tion 

The story of the frightful and almost 
unbelievable cruelties practiced on Ameri- 
can troops who surrendered on the island 
of Corregidor and the peninsula of Bataan 
was held up for almost two years. Had 
it not been for the active advocacy of OWI, 
plus the support of its newspaper com- 
mittee, headed by Roy Roberts, of the 
Kansas City Star, the story probably 
would not yet have been told. 

The release of the full story of Jap bar- 
barities resulting in horrible death for 
some 30,000 American and Filipino sol- 
diers in the Philippines produced some in- 
teresting results. In the first place, many 
of our people got the idea that these 
stories were deliberately held up until 
the Fourth War Loan got under way. 
Others were sure that the releases were 
either greatly exaggerated or that the 
events described just didn’t happen. 

These points of view, each erroneous, 
illustrate perfectly the danger that lies in 
the withholding of vital war news be- 
cause when this occurs and when the 


stories are finally released, it will always 
appear that the government is manipulat- 
ing the news whether or not it is true. 


One of the perfect illustrations of what 
happens when news is held back was 
shown in the story of the bombing of 
Bari. This Italian port on the Adriatic 
was attacked by German bombers on Dec. 
2nd. The news was not released until 
Dec. 16th. 

To show how delay can distort news 
out of proper perspective, on the day this 
story was released, President Roosevelt 
came home; Prime Minister Churchill’s 
illness was announced; there was a major 
train wreck on the Atlantic Coast lines; 
the RAF resumed its all-out bombing of 
Berlin; the AAF resumed its bombing of 
Western Germany; and American troops 
invaded New Britain. 

Thus, one of the great holocausts of the 
war failed to bring home to the American 
public the frightfulness of disaster, a de- 
bacle second only to Pearl Harbor. 

It can be reasonably said that had it 
not been for extreme pressure from the 
Office of War Information, the release of 
this vital story would have been still fur- 








Tus forthright discussion of news handling, manipulation, 
suppression and distortion in war time, together with an ap- 
praisal of the accomplishments of the Office of War Informa- 
tion and the need for its support by press and public alike, 
comes from a man who needs no introduction to most American 
newspapermen. 

Palmer Hoyt has been actively associated with journalism 
since his student days in journalism school at the University of 
Oregon, where he became a member of Sigma Delta Chi, pro- 
fessional journalistic fraternity. Graduated in 1923, he held a 
temporary desk job on the Portland Oregonian and then went 
to the Pendleton (Ore.) East Oregonian where he remained until 
1926. Returning to the Oregonian as a copyreader, he advanced 
rapidly, becoming general manager in September, 1938, editor 
and publisher five months later. 

Elected to the Executive Council of Sigma Delta Chi in 1937, 
he served successively in various posts before being named 
national president in 1941. He is now chairman of the Executive 
Council. He has served also with other journalistic organiza- 
tions. He retired recently from the directorship of the Domestic 
Branch of the Office of War Information, being succeeded by 
another SDX, George W. Healy, Jr., managing editor of the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune. 
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ther delayed. As it was, some newspapers 
didn’t find room on page 1 for the story 
of the sinking or beaching of some 26 Al 
lied ships. 

Thus, we can be perfectly sure that 
OWI’s job in this field is by no means 
finished. As a matter of fact, the neces 
sity for this work will grow rather than 
diminish, particularly since our major 
military actions both in the European 
and Pacific theaters are still ahead of us 


Our experience after the last war 
taught us that news suppressed today be 
comes news distorted tomorrow. The dis 
tortion may be an exaggeration or it may 
be an understatement, but in either event 
the people do not get a clear picture of 
the cost of victory. 

Since the American people depend on 
the press of the nation for the first out 
lines of this picture—the scope, the pro 
portions, and the general contours—the 
OWI must continue to see that the press 
has the materials for making this out- 
line. To do this, the OWI must continue 
to exercise expert care in scanning daily 
communiques—our own, those of the oth 
er United Nations and even those of the 
enemy—for developments the importance 
of which might be overlooked by the 
military. 

In addition, it must continue to hold the 
confidence of those who control the flow 
of military news so that free and frank 
discussion on all points, especially those 
in dispute, can be carried on and the con 
tinuing access to all news on all military 
developments be maintained. Finally, 
the OWI must continue to act as a report- 
er, either on assignment or on its own 
initiative, in digging up details of stories 
frequently lost in formal military reports. 

But the job of getting out the military 
news as important as it is, is only part of 
OWI’s job. The No. 2 function of OWI 
which I outlined at the time of taking 
office is “to obtain and correlate the news 
of all the agencies of the government con- 
cerned with the war.” After months in 
Washington, it is my firm belief that it is 
necessary and vital that there be a civilian 
agency in Washington at the service of the 
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press, whose job it is to see that America 
is informed about the war. 


In the last few months, reporting of 
the war in the Pacific has been done sur- 
prisingly well. Great credit should go to 
the Army and Navy and Marine Corps, 
but some credit, perhaps the most impor- 
tant credit, should go to the Office of 
War Information for continued insistence 
that no less than a police-beat job of 
coverage of the war would satisfy the 
American public. 

The news reporting from Tarawa, New 
Britain, and the Marshall Islands certainly 
leaves little to be desired—even from the 
standpoint of the most exacting of news 
editors. It is my belief that a similar type 
of news coverage will be given to suc- 
ceeding engagements against the Japanese. 

On the western front, the problem is a 
little more complicated, because here 
British censorship has to be taken into 
consideration. The reporting of the battle 
for Rome has not approached the stories 
of Tarawa and New Britain. When the 
invasion starts, it will be more than im- 
portant—it will be vital—that the Ameri- 
can public be given a play-by-play ac- 
count of what may easily be the greatest 
battle in the history of the world. 

To this end, George H. Lyon, veteran 
newspaper editor and currently deputy 
director of the domestic branch of the 
Office of War Information, is in England 
to work out with the military authorities 
the kind of coverage that America must 
have if they are to know what this great- 
est battle of history is like. In this ven- 
ture Mr. Lyon and OWI will vitally need 
the support of press and public alike. 

The American public and press should 
be satisfied with no less than the complete 
story as it unfolds. They should unite in 
demanding that they be kept fully in- 
formed within the limits of security and 
without giving information to the enemy. 
However, it is my judgment that this will 
enable military authorities to give out 
the story pretty much as it occurs. 


Arrer nearly seven months as domes- 
tic director of OWI, I am entirely sold on 
the vital necessity for an Office of War 
Information. Basically, its function is 
that of an advocate—the people’s advo- 
cate before military and civilian authori- 
ties to see that the public gets all the news 
possible, all the time. 

My successor on the job, George W. 
Healy, Jr., is thoroughly capable and com- 
petent to perform this task with the as- 
sistance of Elmer Davis, over-all head 
of OWI. These two gentlemen, both mem- 
bers of Sigma Delta Chi, are firmly com- 
mitted to the policy of getting out all the 
news, all the time. 

That is, all the news not actually locked 
in military security (and that is a very 
small portion after all). However, these 
gentlemen need not only the fullest sup- 
port of press and public, but need also to 
be taken more fully into the confidence 
of the White House and the High Com- 
mand. 

In far too many instances the Office of 
War Information is left in the dark on 
vital information, and they are thus pow- 
erless to advise with the military and to 
perform their function as your advocate. 

Actually the job of getting out the news 
for the American public is like house- 
work, or more particularly, i 
dishes. It has to be done three times a 


day. If it isn’t done three times a day, 
the dishes pile up in the sink. To that 
end, the domestic branch has a special 
department to clear military news, headed 
by Mr. Lyon, whose staff follow in detail 
all military and naval communiques, pic- 
ture releases, etc., so that the $64 ques- 
tions may be prepared for Mr. Lyon, Mr. 
Healy and Mr. Davis. 

The questions, of course, are, “Why 
isn’t this story released?” “Why can’t we 
get out that story?” “Why is it we can’t 
tell the truth about the atrocities?” 
“What are German prisoners thinking 
about?” “What’s going on in submarine 
warfare?” These are the kinds of ques- 
tions that have to be asked not only every 
week, but also every day; not only every 
day, but several times a day. 


Don’t get any idea that it is only the 
military that hides behind the asbestos 
curtain of military security. Civilian ad- 
ministrators are often just as bad—some- 
times worse. And there, again, the Office 
of War Information has a big job to per- 
form. 

It is up to them to convince well-in- 
tentioned civil front leaders that the 
American public has a right to know 
about rubber and gasoline shortages— 
about food supplies—about black markets 
—and all the other things that occur in 
wartime. 

America needs the domestic branch of 
OWI: 

1. To get out the news. 

2. To prevent confusion. 

3. To coordinate home-front, patriotic 

drives. 

The basic job of the domestic branch is 
simple and clear. There has always been 
some confusion in the minds of press and 
public and government, too, for that mat- 
ter, as to just what the domestic branch 
job might be and whether or not an OWI 
was needed anyway. Such confusion 
arises principally from the fact that the 
OWI has two branches. One, the domes- 
tic branch, whose duties we have dis- 
cussed, and the other, the overseas branch, 
which is designed primarily to make a 
case for American armies and American 
aims both in enemy countries and in the 
satellite areas. 

Early in the history of OWI the thought 
was abandoned that it would be possible, 
feasible, or wise to attempt to manipulate 
American public opinion by stressing the 
news of the day one way or the other. By 
the same taken it is increasingly clear 
that the greatest propaganda America 
can send to enemy and unfriendly coun- 
tries is the candid truth about these Unit- 
ed States—whether it be good or bad. 

Totalitarian countries where minds 
been conditioned for years by untruths 
and half-truths have come increasingly to 
regard information from American sources 
as reliable. This is a healthy situation, 
and it is to be presumed that the re- 
organized overseas branch of OWI will 
make even further progress along this 
front. 

Despite the criticism heaped on the 
overseas branch, the army has often given 
public credit to its work. Notably in 
Sicily; Gen. McClure made the flat state- 
ment that OWI broadcasts and leaflets 
distributed behind enemy lines had saved 
thousands of American lives. 


Bur to return to the functions of the 
domestic branch, because that is the major 





interest of this article. There are many 
things that are necessary for us to know 
as Americans if we are to conduct our- 
selves properly both in war and in peace. 
It is vital, for example, that we under- 
stand the nature of the enemy and that 
we fully appreciate the nature of the war. 

Early in my regime as domestic director 
of OWI, I stirred up a controversy among 
the newspapers on the matter of printing 
pictures of American war dead. Actually, 
if pictures of the dead and dying portray 
a part of war, they should be shown to 
the American people—since the Ameri- 
can people must know what war is like if 
they are to place a proper judgment on it. 

However, as a matter of fact, my con- 
cern as a government official lay mainly 
with the ability of OWI to see that the 
newsreels and newspapers obtained these 
pictures—they to be the final judges as to 
whether they would print them. 

As a practicing newspaperman returned 
to civil life, I am anxious that the segment 
of the population for which I am respon- 
sible for informing, see action pictures of 
the war which, of course, include photo- 
graphs of the dead and dying as incident 
to the whole war picture. 

It should be borne in mind by news- 
papermen that in the last war the Ameri- 
can press showed no pictures of Ameri- 
can war dead until long after the war was 
over. And when this was done, those pic- 
tures became—not news—but propaganda; 
because they were presented purely as 
“horror” pictures and not news pictures. 


Jusr as we must know about the nature 
of war through a play-by-play ringside 
account, so, too, we must know about the 
nature of the enemy we face. 

When one studies the history of Japa- 
nese military operations for the past 100 
years, the atrocities committed on Bataan 
against our troops seem less startling. The 
startling thing, rather, is that our govern- 
ment could believe that our people would 
think that the Japanese would treat our 
nationals any differently than the British, 
the Australians, or the Chinese. 

The answer to the reporting of war 
must be to put things in perspective al- 
ways. It is my considered view that all 
phases of war, of victory and defeat, death 
and disaster, enemy atrocities, the prob- 
lem of the psychiatric cases and of the 
wounded, must be recorded day by day as 
incident to the whole. 

Without the complete picture, the ef- 
fectiveness of the great American public 
in support of the war will be minimized, 
and without the complete picture, the sup- 
port of that public toward the end of a 
proper peace will be lost. 

To obtain that rounded picture day by 
day, and play by play, is the big job of 
the Office of War Information. But it is 
a job that cannot be accomplished without 
the full and critical support of press and 
public alike. 





BenyaMiIn Coox (Southern California 
39, former instructor in journalism at the 
University of Southern California, was 
appointed wire editor and rewrite man for 
the United Press at Los Angeles following 
his honorable discharge from the Navy. 


Pror. CuHartes L. Sanvers (lIowa-Profes- 
sional ’32), formerly of the University of 
Iowa school of journalism, is serving as 
information officer for the Des Moines 
section of the OPA, comprised of 90 coun- 
ties of Iowa. 
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A Reporter—First, Last and Always— 


By THOMAS L. STOKES 


WY asemecron. D. C.— Wherever 
newspapermen met, the first words were: 

“Isn’t it terrible about Ray Clapper?” 

There was an unusual quiet in the din- 
ing room at the National Press Club, 
where he was a familiar figure. News of 
death is a daily routine for correspond- 
ents. But this was different. 

He was one of our own. 


Tuey talked about him in the press gal- 
leries at the Capitol. Veterans recalled 
how he used to sit in the front row of the 
Senate gallery, hunched over, alert, nerv- 
ous fingers dashing off a running story. 
There he wrote for the United Press about 
the debate over the Versailles Treaty. 

They talked about Ray Clapper in the 
White House press room. He worked 
there daily in the Harding Administra- 
tion. He still went there of later years, 
still a “leg man,” to cover President 
Roosevelt’s press conferences. 

And so it was all over town. 

They talked about him, too, in the big 
buildings of the Government departments, 
where officials knew and respected him. 


Bur it was the talk among his own 
kind that was the highest tribute. 

Ray Clapper had become a national 
figure. He had reached the heights of 
journalism. But he was still a reporter. 
None of Ray’s colleagues was jealous of 
his success, they knew how he deserved 
it, how he earned it the hard way, up from 
the ranks, how he carried it with unaf 
fected modesty. 

He was, to his fellows, the symbol of 
the very best in the profession—his hon- 
esty, his courage, his fairness, his tireless 
digging for facts—and they were proud 
to have such a symbol in these trying 
times when the press has been under at- 
tack. 

They loved him, too, for the way he 
fought the eternal battle for freedom of 
the press, fought the battle of the re- 
porter for access to information, daring 
to strike directly, in powerful columns, 
at the President and other officials for de- 
nying reporters what he considered the 
essential news of the conferences at Cairo 
and Teheran. 

He had no patience with the stuffed 
shirt or the hypocrite, and he knew the 
breed at first sight. 





Ray CLAPPER didn’t have to go off to 
the wars. 

There was no reason, except the only 
reason—that he was a reporter, that he 
wanted to tell the story of the war, and 
the way to do that was to see it at first 
hand. He was seeing it at first hand when 
he fell to his death. 

He was 51. Humorously, he wrote to 
his wife only a few days ago that he was 
the oldest man he had met in the Pacific. 
Even admirals and generals were young- 
er. 
Just before that he wrote: 

“Very frankly, I would rather go back 
to Europe for the big cross-Channel show 
than be starting out into this somewhat 
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National Honorary President. 
Sigma Delta Chi, 
Professional Journalistic Fraternity 
1938-39 


neglected war in the Godforsaken wastes 
of the Pacific, which is being fought over 
islands that no American will ever want 
to see again. 

“But some people in Washington feel 
that there is not sufficient awareness at 
home of how much our men are doing 
and in what a living hel! they must some- 
times do it. So somebody says why don’t 
I go out and get a taste of it, and so here 
I go, dragging these aging bones, when it 
would be much nicer to be in London 
living at the Savoy or the Dorchester 
and having a quiet, luxurious week end 

[Concluded on page 18] 





Wu a newspaperman’s newspa- 
perman such as Raymond Clapper, killed 
in line of duty in an airplane collision 
in the South Pacific, comes to the end 
of a career still unfolding, words are all 
too inadequate. Here, however, are two 
sincere tributes by fellow Washington 
newspaperman, indicating how Ray 
Clapper was regarded by his own. 

Thomas L. Stokes has been in Wash- 
ington since 1921, first with the United 
Press, then for the New York World-Tele- 
gram and since for the Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper Alliance. He won the Pulit- 
zer Prize for reporting in 1938, is a mem- 
ber of the Washington Professional Chap- 
ter of Sigma Delta Chi. 

Dick Fitzpatrick, an associate editor 
of The Quill, scarcely needs an introduc- 
tion. Among various activities, he is with 
the office of the Alien Property Custodian 
and executive editor of Bataan, monthly 
Philippine news magazine. He is a mem- 
ber of the Marquette Chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi. 





By DICK FITZPATRICK 


WV asmnron, D. C.—More than 10,- 
000,000 American newspaper readers lost 
“the most significant, fair and reliable” 
columnist when Raymond, Clapper was 
killed in an air crash as he prepared to 
cover the Marshall Islands invasion 

While the readers of the 148 newspapers 
which carried his daily column will keen- 
ly miss the common man’s interpretation 
of the complex national and war news, 
Clapper’s death is felt deeply here at 
the capital. One frequently saw Wash 
ington news and radio men reading the 
Washington Daily News with it opened 
to the “op. ed.” page which carried Clap 
per’s analytical comments and interpreta 
tions. 

The late columnist was initiated into 
Sigma Delta Chi by the University of Kan 
sas chapter in 1916. He frequently at 
tended meetings of the Washington pro 
fessional chapter was a natural conven 
tion speaker; served on fraternity com 
mittees and was national honorary presi 
dent in 1938-39. 


Te sixteenth correspondent to be 
killed in this war, Clapper was born May 
30, 1892, on a farm in Lina County, Kan 
sas. Before entering the University of 
Kansas, where he was a student from 1913 
to 1916, he married Olive Ewing, the 
daughter of a former boss. While at the 
university, Clapper was the campus cor 
respondent of the Kansas City Star. 

After reporting for several months on 
the staff of the Star, Clapper joined the 
United Press. He worked in the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul and New York offices 
of that association until 1923 when he 
came to the Washington bureau as night 
manager and chief political writer. Five 
years later, he was named UP general 
manager for Washington, a post he held 
until he became a special writer for the 
Washington Post in 1934. 

Clapper established himself as a polit 
ical writer early when during the 1920 Re 
publican national convention he scored 
a beat by predicting the nomination of 
Warren G. Harding. He covered every 
subsequent presidential convention for 
the UP. 

Clapper left the Post in January, 1936, 
to become the national political commen 
tator for the Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
Alliance. Radio attracted him, too, for 
he broadcast five days a week over the 
Mutual network until shortly before his 
death. He recently discontinued lectur 
ing and wrote only occasionally for maga 
zines in order to devote more time to his 
column—the writing of which took him 
only an hour a day, but his unceasing 
search for facts took all his time. 

Clapper was a member of the National 
Press Club, where he frequently lunched, 
the Overseas Writers Club and the Grid 
iron Club. He was president of the last 
named group in 1939. 


In reviewing his life, Editor and Pub 
lisher said: 


“Clapper always dug deep for the facts 
[Concluded on page 18] 











From millions of homes, young men 
have gone out to put on the GI uniform 
of the American soldier. Yesterday these 
boys were your neighbors. They dropped 
in your office now and then to “chew the 
fat,” to buy an ad, perhaps to complain, 
or for dozens of other reasons. 

They came from families that you per- 
haps had known for quite a few years. 
Even if they had only moved to town re- 
cently, I'll take a guess that even then you 
became acquainted. These are boys you 
knew personally who went to war, and 
they are the same boys you want to bring 
back as soon as possible. 

When they dropped into your office, or 
you met them in the street and chatted 
for a few moments, you knew what was 
on their minds. 

Do you know what they are thinking 
today? Perhaps some of you have been 
corresponding with them and have a 
pretty good idea of what they are think- 
ing. Perhaps some of you have lost con- 
tact, so let me introduce you to Joe, who 
now has put on that uniform, lost some 


of his youth, and thinks more seriously 
than he formerly did. 


Ar Fort Belvoir, the camp newspaper 
sponsored a contest for soldiers asking 
them to write an essay on the topic, “Why 
We Fight.” 

Almost without end, these essays fol- 
lowed a pattern, of which this would be 
a pretty good composite: 

Why do I fight, you ask? I fight for one 
immediate end. And that is the end of the 
war with the hope of a peace and free- 
dom that will allow me to do all these 
things which to me mean life. 

I want to pursue creative work, intel- 
lectual or manual. I want to dine well 
and in comfortable places. I want to be 
looked up to and praised for a job well 
done, but the butter must not be spread 
on too thick. I want to be with friends of 
my own choice, to look at beautiful scen- 
ery, to read great books, and even to at- 
tempt to write one. 

I want to fish, climb mountains, dance, 





What ‘GI Joe’ Is 
of His Home 


By LIEUT. VICTOR : 


bowl, watch good sport, but not at too 
frequent intervals. I want to be able to 
daydream and to make love. I want to 
experience that sensation once again of 
being some paces in front of the wolf, to 
enter keen discussions, and make casual 
contacts with strangers. Give me a good 
fight, not necessarily sanguinary, in what 
seems a good fight with a sense of some- 
times being in bodily danger. 


T HESE are some of the things that mean 
a good life to me, though to hold the list 
applicable to everyone is of course ridic- 
ulous. 

I want to help build the community 
when I go back home to live the life for 
which I fight. I think I would continue 
to fight for a community that deliberate- 
ly fostered the things I have listed, of 
which good health is probably the most 
important. 

The community should abound in 
beauty. I would want to live and have 
my neighbors live free from want. I 
would like to live in a community where 
I could do the kind of work that is the 
most pleasant, the giving of an hour or 
two in exchange for the fun; the giving 
of an hour to the necessary manual work 
of the world to help maintain the kind of 
life I want to live. 


Suc a world may be cold to you, but 
it is not cold to me. How would you 
change it? Religion, you say, is neces- 
sary. Good! Let us have our churches 
with their great organs and the sound of 
vespers across the evening fields. I also 
fight so that you shall receive those rights. 

You dislike my games and sport. Again 
good. The more games the better. Add 
what you please, as long as it does not 
quench the life of many to make the lives 
of a few burn with spurious brightness. 
I fight so that you have that right. 

The reasons for which I fight could not 
abolish hard work, pain, failure in 
achievement, or . . . in love or even envy 
—they are here to remain as long as we 
are human beings. 

I think we can lessen the surplus of 
pain and confusion caused by stupidity, 
so I fight for the right that truth shall be 
known and make us free. 

I fight so that you as well as I can serve 
God to the best of our abilities and our 
knowledge, each in our own way for the 
betterment of humanity. Our fight might 
prepare the way for a maximum of living 
and a minimum of existing . . . the life 
more abundant. 


That’s why I fight! 


Tuars why they fight, the boys who 
left your town. And what has this to do 
with winning the war? What idea do I 


have to offer country editors to help win © 


the war? 
Well, I frankly admit that I don’t think 
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I can offer you much new. I do feel that 
I might refresh your memories, and re- 
mind you to do some of the things you 
have been wanting to do for some time 
but just haven’t gotten around to doing. 

This is where you so-called country edi- 
tors have the edge on the larger news- 
papers. When Fred Hill of the Hamburg 
(Iowa) Reporter writes an editorial, Ham- 
burg citizens know who is writing. There 
is an intimate relationship there that just 
doesn’t exist elsewhere. 

And Corporal Joe is expecting Fred to 
do right by him, and I know Fred, like 
many Iowa newspapermen, will accept 
that responsibility. During his absence 
you are the keeper of the key to the com- 
munity he left. You always were in fact, 
but much more so now. 


Ricur now, Joe expects you to keep 
the community “going as usual” while 
he is gone. Naturally, that term “going 
as usual” is broad in its use. But basical- 
ly he doesn’t want it to become corrupt 
... he expects changes, and he knows 
you folks are having to give up many 
things, and in others he knows you are 
having to substitute. 

But he will never forgive you, if you 


have let things disappear which he held 
dear, offering a blanket reason .. . be- 
cause of the war. He wants to see plans, 
vivid plans to restore all that has been 
“suspended for the duration only.” 

Joe is going to notice many changes 
when he gets back, which you don’t real- 
ize are taking place now. So the job you 
do now, in preserving the good, and plan- 
ning for the restoration of, or the estab- 
lishment of new, is of paramount impor- 
tance. 

Specifically, it’s the town, city . . . yes, 
government, right up to the top branch. 
Don’t let it get corrupt and develop some 
screwy ideas and theories that just don’t 
harmonize with what Joe is fighting for 
now. 

In this dubious hour, the greatest call 
to service is that of consistent, clear- 
thinking leadership, and if we truly be- 
lieve in a going democracy, we cannot as- 
sume such leadership is the prerogative 
of a few politically elected or self- 
appointed spokesmen. 


Jor is out in a foxhole, or in a swamp 
. .. perhaps at this moment he’s wading 
from a landing barge onto an open beach, 
without protection, and is in for several 
days of grim fighting, without sleep, or 
eats. 

He’s as liable to have to fight while 
wounded as not. He’s going through hell. 
And he will remember it, but don’t ex- 
pect him to talk about it and use it as a 
“club” to get privileges and respect. 

He’s depending upon you to be already 
taking care of his buddies who were seri- 
ously wounded in that last raid. He’s 
also expecting a workable government 
and foreign policy. 

Joe doesn’t have much time to think 
about those things right now. Even if it 
will be fixed so that he can vote this fall, 





Tus article, telling the editors of America what the men in the 
armed forces are expecting of the editors back home, was writ- 
ten from the heart. It speaks not only for all the “GI Joes,” but 








also voices the feeling of former newspapermen, now in the 
service, toward their profession—the calling to which they hope 
to return. It is one of the most appealing and challenging ar- 
ticles that has crossed our desk. 

Lieut. Victor E. Bluedorn, Assistant Chief, Public Relations 
Branch, Fort Belvoir, Va., was one of America’s outstanding 
young editors and publishers before entering the armed forces. 
His amazing record in building the Scott County Tribune, a 
weekly published in Walcott, Iowa, population 398, from an 
original investment of $25 into a property valued at more than 
$25,000; employing a staff of 12 persons full time: with 31 cor- 
respondents and a circulation of nearly 3,000, attracted national 
attention. 

The Scott County Tribune, subsequently consolidated with 
the Bettendorf News, is one of the casualties of the war. The 
committee of loyal and friendly citizens that endeavored to 
carry on for Lieut. Bluedorn and his staff while they were in 
uniform, found it “took newspapermen to publish a newspaper.” 
The paper has suspended for the duration. But Lieut. Bluedorn 
and his former co-workers are looking forward to the day when 
they can resume publication—to do an even better job of jour- 
nalism in the postwar period. Judging from past records, that's 
exactly what they will do, even as that able throng of other 
newsmen now scattered all over the globe. Speed the day! 
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Lieut. Victor E. Bluedorn 


he might have to use both hands on that 
rifle instead of marking an X in the circle 
on the ballot. 

He’s expecting you to be doubly sure 
that the issues of all elections are dis- 
cussed in their true light. So much for 
government. 


THen there are the everyday organiza- 
tions, chambers of commerce, his lodges 
and clubs. He’s left a family perhaps, a 
father or mother, or both. Even with all 
your own troubles, you’re going to have 
to look out for them, too. Yes, a servant 
of humanity first, and the journalist sec- 
ond. 

The family is the basis of the American 
way of living. There are few organiza- 


tions, businesses, services, or what have 
you, that go into the home and have the 
contacts that the country editor has. 


Even the church doesn’t have the audience 
with which the press is blessed. It is 


yours and you had better do something 
with it ...to help win the war, and I 
know you can. 

There are many little ways, indirect and 
with far-reaching effects . . . but you sel 


dom see the eventual result. Then there 
are a few which will have their immediate 
results known instantly, such as a bond 
campaign, scrap metal and paper salvage 
drives. I'm not saying that you will be- 
come a hero credited with winning the 
war, for I well know that probably would 
be the last of the laurels you would be 
permitted to lay claim to, but deep with- 
in my convictions I know, and you know, 
that you do contribute. What other or 
greater satisfaction do you want? 


REsEARCH has revealed among sol- 
diers a widespread ignorance of national 
and international affairs. Many questions 
can be asked and raised on the basis of 
that statement. 

The most embarrassing perhaps is: 
Were the newspapers to blame for this 
situation? Were newspapers lax in print- 
ing the news, or in making it sufficiently 
interesting? 

Whatever your answer, take stock of 
your newspaper and examine it thorough- 
ly. Are you doing the best job you can 

[Concluded on page 12) 








Glen P. Burns 


Win more than 1,000 employe pub- 
lications on the market today, it is evi- 
dent that never before in the industrial 
history of the United States has the com- 
pany house organ risen to its present 
lofty position. 

At the present time, the industrial ed- 
itors are a part of a national movement 
that is estimated to be a $50,000,000 busi- 
ness. This business has a known circula- 
tion of 40,000,000 readers. 

Out of the tremendous number of com- 
pany publications that flood the industrial 
field, it is said that 50 per cent of these 
were unborn babies only five years ago. 

The question most naturally arises as 
to whether or not the house organ will 
go when peace finaly comes. 


More than four score of the employe 
house organs which are successfully be- 
ing published came into being when men 
left their companies to enter the military 
service. The remaining employes pest- 
ered the daylights out of the personnel 
departments as to where different ex-em- 
ployes had gone in the service. 

Thus management, while it could never 
be convinced before, suddenly realized it 
needed a company paper or magazine. 
Besides keeping the employes informed 
concerning the whereabouts of their for- 
mer co-workers in service, the company 
management saw that a publication would 
be an ideal way to gird employes to great- 
er production, to encourage the patriotic 
investment of war bonds, and to write 
news stories about the factory’s blood 
donors. 

The suggestion contest winners found 
themselves well represented on the pages 
of each factory edition. And why 
shouldn’t they, since their very sugges- 
tions are speeding up production to has- 
ten an Allied Victory. 


Ovruer types of news that swamped 
the desk of the industrial editor included 
stories and editorials on safety, absentee- 
ism and horseplay, not to mention the 
publishing of an infinite chain of photos 
of ex-employes who had now donned the 
uniform. There are also stories and car- 
toons on personal sacrifice to help aid 





Will House Organs Hear “Taps’ 
When{Guns Stop Booming? 


By GLEN P. BURNS 


the war effort, like the saving of tires and 
gasoline. 

Indeed, with all this news flooding the 
editor’s desk something had to be done. 
The editor had to enlarge his publication 
and he did. In some cases the publica- 
tions were enlarged from a four-page 
tabloid edition to an eighi- or 12-page 
paper. 

In other companies, where the employ- 
ment situation had swelled to enormous 
heights, the house organ developed into 
anything from a 16- to a 32-page publica- 
tion. Of the more than 1,000 employe 
magazines published, 50 per cent of these 
are done in one color. But the remain- 
ing 50 per cent range anywhere from two 
colors to an elaborate six-color affair. The 
stock for these company publications in- 
cludes everything from enameled covers 
and bond paper to a cheap mimeographed 
sheet. 

Yes, these more than 1,000 company 
publications are here for the war, doing 
an outstanding job, and by the looks of 
things, they are here to stay. It is true 
that some of them, which are devoting 
their entire space to service men’s news, 
might meet a sudden death when peace 
comes. But for those few which fade out 
when the war is over, many others will 
be reborn again in organizations that had 
to cease publication due to the manpower 
shortage and the necessity of getting out 
war manuals and other extremely vital 
publications. 


In almost every circle, the house organ 
editors of today are preparing themselves 
with a peacetime schedule as well as 
keeping abreast with the times. In many 
of the larger cities, and the smaller ones 
too, editors’ associations have been or- 
ganized. 

These lately organized associations set 
up a constitution, elect officers, and have 
regularly scheduled meetings where they 


discuss the popular trends of the day. At 
the present time most of their speakers 
are concerned with the gathering and 
writing of the proper tvpe of war stories 
for the employe publication. In addition 
to the disseminating and writing of news, 
many meetings are devoted to the format 
and layout of the company organ. 

Experts in typography, artwork, layout 
and photography donate their skills and 
time to this new group of editors who 
are determined to maintain their place 
in industry after the war. The proper 
sizes for the company house organs are 
studied by the editors, debated upon, and 
finally constructively criticized. The ed- 
itors are learning much about various 
company publications, but more than 
that, they are learning a great deal about 
public relations. 


Aonc with their public relations, 
they are learning that after the war their 
publications will keep employes informed 
regarding company changes and policies. 
Yes, it will be a part of the industrial 
editor’s job to convey technical news for 
his company to the members of industry. 

His magazine will serve as a contact 
between prospects; it will secure orders at 
one of the lowest costs of advertising in 
existence. Another duty of the house or- 
gan will be to make dealers more fa- 
miliar with company units as well as with 
each other. 

What better way can one dealer know 
how the other is successfully handling a 
certain company product than through 
the employe house magazine? 

For the employe in the shop, the maga- 
zine has the duty of informing them about 
the company equipment that is out work- 
ing in the field. Oh, yes, there are other 
miscellaneous things such as company 
sports, timely features about fellow-em- 
ployes, shop editorials, and maybe even 
a sprinkling of jokes or a little gossip. 

[Concluded on page 15] 





American industry’s house organs and employe publica- 
tions suffered a high mortality rate in the depression days of 
the ‘30s. Many of the concerns that killed their publications and 
neglected other phases of industrial relations came to rue that 
fact in the days that followed. 

Many of these publications have been revived since America 
entered World War II. Numerous new house organs have been 
started. and have played an important part in the war effort. 
Now comes the question of their future in the postwar period. 
Will industry again abandon plant-employe publications? 

Glen P. Burns, who discusses house organs in this article, is 
editor of the Koehring News, attractive, newsy, monthly publi- 
cation of the Koehring Co., Milwaukee. He is a graduate of 
Marquette University, class of 1942, and a member of Sigma 
Delta Chi, professional journalistic fraternity. 
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They Say the ‘Boss’ Is Gone— 


Ewroria, KAN.—The Associated 
Press and the Kansas City Star and our 
own Emporia Gazette said that William 
Allen White, the “Sage of Emporia,” died 
quietly at his home today. But to Mr. 
Clutch in Washington, and Susie in Cali- 
fornia, and Mr. Chan in Wichita, the boys 
in the newsroom, and to me, the “Boss” is 
gone. 

The Star was very nice about it; they 
gave him a front-page story, a front-page 
picture, a front-page feature, two inside 
pictures and an editorial. Other editors 
and writers and statesmen will trot out 
their fancy words to tell the nation what 
a superb writer the “Boss” was, what an 
elder statesman he was, what a force for 
good he was. But Mr. Hump and Ted 
and Notre Dame and Mike and I are re- 
membering the eyes with a twinkle, the 
pudgy hands that fondled cantaloupes in 
the Commercial Street grocery stores. 

We remember those cantaloupes. When 
the Abilene melons started to appear on 
the market, the “Boss” would take time 
off from his political editorials to com- 
pose lyrical love notes to the lovely musk- 
melons. He never missed a season. When 
one of us took him home at night he 
would stop in the grocery stores and 
thump and listen until he had collected 
the choicest melons to bear home for 
the family table. 


WE are well aware that the “Boss” was 
a great man, but somehow we find our- 
selves remembering the time the Life 
photographer wanted him to pose before 
a typewriter and beside the make-up 
stone in the shops. He refused, simply 
because he never used a typewriter and 
seldom stood beside the make-up stone. 
No “bologna” pictures for the “Boss.” 

Whether it was true or not, we like to 
think of the “Boss” as the man who so 
cleverly protected the honor of his be- 
loved Kansas at a banquet in Missouri. 
In introducing Mr. White, the toastmaster, 
so the story goes, said that he was re- 
minded of the little girl who was told by 
her parents that the family was leaving 
Missouri and moving to Kansas. The girl 
went out in the backyard and looked at 
the sky and said, “Goodbye, God. We’re 
moving to Kansas.” 

Mr. White said the story was true, but 
the emphasis was wrong. What the little 
girl really said was, “Good! By God we’re 
moving to Kansas!” 

We chuckle at the memory of what was 
supposed to have happened at another 
Missouri banquet, a Democratic affair. 
The “Boss” was invited in, so he entered 
and took a seat at the fringe of the Dem- 
ocratic mass. The toastmaster tried sev- 
eral times to get the staunch Republican, 
the “Boss,” to say grace. “No” was always 
the answer. The toastmaster asked why, 
“Don’t want God to know I’m here,” was 
the reply. 


Russ and Rog and the rest of us are 
remembering those wonderful election 
nights when the electric adding machine 
was pulled back into the newsroom and 
the loudspeaker mike was piped into the 
Boss’ office so the crowd on the postoffice 
lawn could hear the results of the county 
races, 

Along about midnight, when the eye- 
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William Allen White 


National Honorary President, 
Sigma Delta Chi, Professional Journalistic 
Fraternity, 1925-26. 


By VINCE DAVIS 


lids were beginning to droop and the 
voices were lowered and the figures 
blurred on the big charts, would come 
the rescue. Buckets of fried chicken, 
oodles of potato salad, cokes as cold as 
ice, apples, oranges and bananas, food fit 
for a king... all from the “Boss” for 
the boys and gals who were staying up 
all night to compile the Gazette’s accurate 
election returns. 

We are thinking of the fat little man 
with the polka-dot bow ties, the man who 
could never seem to finish a telephone 





‘io simple but eloquent story con- 
cerning William Allen White, distin- 
guished editor who died Jan. 29, is the 
tribute of Vince Davis, who worked 
summers on the Emporia Gazette while 
attending the University of Kansas, from 
which he was graduated in 1939. Mr. 
Davis was a member of the Kansas chap- 
ter of Sigma Delta Chi, which also was 
the chapter of Mr. White. 

Following graduation, Mr. Davis, a na- 
tive of Emporia, worked as city editor 
of the Fort Scott Daily Tribune; director 
of publicity at the College of Emporia 

* and as night police reporter of the Mil- 
waukee Journal before entering the Ar- 
my in March, 1942. Coming down with 
TB, he spent 1642 months in Army Hos- 
pitals. Recently discharged, he will have 
to spend some months ahead in bed at 
his home in Emporia. 

But he is far from idle, turning out copy 
and reading countless books to pass the 
hours. Another article will appear in 
The Quill soon. 





conversation without becoming almost 
panic-stricken because of some fancied 
break in the connection. 

When the “Boss” was chairman of the 
Committee to Defend America by Aiding 
the Allies, all of Estes Park, Colo., knew 
of his telephone conversations with Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, Secretary Knox, Secre- 
tary Stimson and Wendell Willkie. 

Why? That little old phone that was 
helping decide the fate of a nation was 
on a party line. 


We can’t forget the little things that 
taught us to be better newspapermen, the 
kindly but effective way he impressed 
upon me the times to use “like” and the 
times to use “as though” or “as if.” 

Or the way he could take a beginner’s 
story, which was thoroughly complete in 
the eyes of the beginner himself, and ask 
just enough to plant in the beginner’s 
mind the faint suspicion that maybe there 
was more to the story than at first ap 
peared. Those were lessons we never 
forgot ... not when the ‘Boss” taught 
them to us. 

Maybe it wasn’t true about his suits, 
either . . . we never got up enough cour- 
age to ask him. But we did hear that in 
the summer he’d wear suit after suit un 
til only one clean white suit was left, then 
call up the cleaners and have them come 
out for the whole closetful. This, of course, 
was when you could get two-day service 
on dry cleaning. 


Yes, those of us who were “students” 
in the “William Allen White” school of 
journalism, and we’re scattered all over 
the world now, remember the smiling, 
pink-faced, white-haired country editor 
who always had a cheery good morning 
for everyone, who could burrow into the 
exchange pile until he was almost lost 
to view. We remember more the books 
he gave us than the books he wrote, for 
the giving was a personal thing. 

They say that the most famous man 
ever to claim Kansas as home has died. 
Well, we'll never see the “Boss” parade 
across the newsroom of a morning to get 
the latest dope on the telegraph news, but 
that’s no sign he’s dead. 

Maybe an era in journalism has passed 
along with William Allen White, as the 
papers are saying today, but some of it 
lingers on. There must be hundreds of 
us in the newspaper profession who have 
come into contact with the “Boss,” and 
I’m sure that in each one of us is a little 
bit of the “Boss” that he left for us to 
have. 

We will be better men, and journalism 
will be a better journalism, because Wil- 
liam Allen White was the “Boss.” So let 
the others sing of the great things he has 
done, but we who have entered the 
Gazette newsroom to stay awhile have 
more lasting memories, more vivid ones, 
more precious ones. 

Besides, there’s always another edition 
to get out. 


(Author’s Note: Mr. White’s autobiography, 
on which he was working the past several 
year, will be finished by his son, W. L. White, 
also a noted author. It will appear soon. Other 
books about Mr. White are William Allen 
White of Emporia, by Frank C. Clough, Whit 
tlesey House, and William Allen White, The 
Man From Emporia, by Everett Rich, Farrar 
and Rhinehart.) 
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Orn Dec. 23, 1943, exactly one month 
after the capture of Tarawa, four Marine 
Corps Combat Correspondents, the sound 
of battle still ringing in their ears, were 
received by Lieut. Gen. Thomas Holcomb, 
then Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
in his office at Washington, D. C. 

Gen. Holcomb set up Combat Corre- 
spondents within the Marine Corps early 
in 1942, determined that wherever Ma- 
rines fought in the future “fighter-writ- 
ers” would be on hand to tell the story. 

To the veterans of Tarawa, Gen. Hol 
comb spoke these welcome words: 

“The Marine Corps is proud of the job 
you did at Tarawa. The Marine Corps is 
proud of its Combat Correspondents. Ac- 
cept my personal wishes for a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year.” 

No Christmas could have been merrier. 
Marine Corps Combat Correspondents, 
frankly an experiment when the first 
American newspaperman put on a fight 
ing man’s uniform almost two years ago, 
had proved themselves in battle. 

Later, Maj. Gen. Clayton B. Vogel, San 
Diego, Calif., who had occasion to observe 
fighter-writers in action while he served 
as commanding general of the First Ma 
rine Amphibious Corps in the South Pa 
cific, echoed Gen. Holcomb’s fulsome 
praise. 

Still later, Palmer Hoyt, retiring from 
the Office of War Information, held up 
Tarawa as one of the finest examples of 
war reporting, and gave the Marine Corps 
a major share of the credit for getting 
the news home while it still was news. 


For the story of Tarawa, Marine Com 
bat Correspondents paid in blood. Lieut. 
Ernest Matthews, Jr., formerly a reporter 
for the Dallas Morning News, assistant 
public relations officer for the Second Ma 
rine Division, was killed on the pier on 
the night of Nov. 20, 1943, less than 10 





That’s How the Story « 


minutes after his Higgins boat had 
brought him in. Early the next morning, 
a Marine Corps photographer was killed 
by an exploding shell as he waded across 
the reefs. A Marine Combat Artist was 
wounded by shrapnel from the same shell 
burst. 

For several days, virtually every cor 
respondent and photographer was report 
ed dead or missing in action. Two pho- 
tographers, their landing craft sunk out 
from under them in the assault waves, 
swam to the beach without their cameras. 

Correspondents struggled to shore with- 
out their typewriters. Writers were sep- 





Brig..Gen. Robert L. Denig, left, director of the Marine Corps Public Relations Division. 
gives the oath to Master Tech. Sergt. Jim G. Lucas, second from left, as Lucas was sworn 
in as a second lieutenant. Looking on are Tech. Sergt. Sam Shaffer. second from right. 
and Staff Sergi. C. P. (Pete) Zurlinden. The graphic photo at the top of the page, typ- 
ical of the excellent pictorial coverage at Tarawa, shows Marines on the bloody beach. 


By LIEUT. JIM ‘ 


United States Mar 
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arated from their regiments, not to find them un 
til the last shot had been fired. 

Correspondents and photographers, convinced 
they would never live to write their stories, picked 
up rifles and hand grenades, to fight at the front 
in the push to drive the Japanese back in the sea. 


Berore the invasion started, writers and pho 
tographers were assigned to their own regiments, 
to reach the beach at specified intervals beginning 
with the second wave. 

It had been planned to set up a central press 
headquarters, out of which copy and pictures 
could be sent in a steady stream, under the direc 
tion of First Lieuts. Earl J. Wilson, formerly of 
the Washington, (D.C.) Post, Public Relation Of 
ficer for the Second Marine Division, and John 
Popham, formerly of the New York Times, Public 
Relations Officer for the Fifth Amphibious Corps. 

Because Tarawa was what it was, this plan was 
never used. Lieuts. Wilson and Popham landed 
on Beach Green, and did not see their correspond- 
ents until the battle had been won. 

Master Tech. Sergt. (now Second Lieutenant) 
Jim G. Lucas, formerly of the Tulsa (Okla.) Trib- 
une, was reported dead for three days, and ex 
perienced difficulty in convincing his Marine 
Corps “editors” that he was still alive when he 
put in an appearance. 

Sergeant (now Staff Sergeant) Pete Zurlinden, 
formerly of the Associated Press, Annapolis (Md.) 
bureau, spent 48 hours at sea before he finally 
reached shore. 

Technical Sergeant Gene Ward, formerly of the 
New York (N. Y.) News, waded in under fire, 
minus his typewriter. Technical Sergeant (now 
Master Technical Sergeant) Sam Shaffer, former- 
ly of the Washington (D. C.) Times-Herald, was 
laid low by a sunstroke as he fought with the 
Sixth Marines in the blazing equatorial sun. 


News center on Tarawa was the “Tokyo Press 
Club,” set up Nov. 23, a few hours before the last 
shot was fired, in the wreckage of the Japanese 
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hangar, just off Hawkins field. The old hangar, 
two sides blasted out by the shelling, was the only 
building on the island even partially intact. 

It was dubbed “Tokyo Press Club” by Staff 
Sergt. Fred Feldkamp, formerly of Hollywood, 
Calif., who found a Jap sign among the rubble. 
Correspondents later learned that the sign said: 

“No Smoking Allowed on this Beach.” 

The “Tokyo Press Club” was organized by Mas- 
ter Tech. Sergt. Lucas and Staff Sergt. Zurlinden, 
early on the morning of the 20th when it became 
apparent that the battle was all but won. 

Japanese were still resisting on the tip of the 
island, and there were snipers in the cocoanut 
trees only 50 yards away, but for the first time 
since the battle began, Marine Corps Combat Cor 
respondents were able to stand erect and think 
about the job ahead. 


Lucas had lost his typewriter. He succeeded 
in borrowing another from the operations officer 
of the Second Marine Regiment, and began the 
first draft of his story. (Editor’s Note: It was later 
to appear on the front page of almost every news 
paper in the United States.) As he wrote, the 
operations clerk stood behind him complaining: 

“I want my typewriter! How much longer are 
you going to take?” 

Zurlinden unstrapped the tiny Hermes portable 
he had carried on his back. In it, he found im- 
bedded a Jap bullet. His typewriter had un- 
doubtedly saved his life. 

The other Combat Correspondents drifted in. 
Staff Sergt. Richard Murphy, formerly of the 
Washington (D. C.) Star, came in dressed in a 
Jap sailor suit. Technical Sergt. Mason Brunson, 
formerly of the Associated Press Bureau in Balti- 
more, staggered in without a typewriter. Sergt. 
Hy Hurwitz, formerly of the Boston Globe, had 
lost his note case. 

To the “Tokyo Press Club” came Dick John- 
ston, of the United Press; Bill Hipple, of AP; Bob 
Sherrod, of Time and Life, Keith Wheeler, of the 
Chicago Daily News, and Frankie Filan, AP pho- 
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tographer who had lost his camera in 
the first landing. 

Filan paid Marine Corps photographers 
their highest tribute when asked later if 
he intended to take a picture of the flag 
being raised over Tarawa. Filan replied: 

“Hell no. If I did, I’d get a Marine pho 
tographer for a background.” 


Snipers set up a wild barrage at a 
group of Marines only 25 yards away. The 
Combat Correspondents ignored them 
and continued to pound out their copy. 
When, however, hospital corpsmen swept 
out the hangar and burned the debris 
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only a few yards away, production ceased 
abruptly. There were live bullets in that 
bonfire, and the CC’s had to take cover. 

Lucas complained: 

“I’m not going through hell like Tarawa 
only to be sniped at by a trashpile.” 

At 1:12 p. m., word came that the island 
had been “secured.” Correspondents tore 
up their first drafts and began to rewrite 
their stories. 

The first batch of copy left Tarawa 
three hours later aboard a seaplane tak 
ing a high-ranking Marine Corps officer 
back to Pearl Harbor. The next morning 
it was on the wire. 


Lrevts. WILSON AND POPHA\M, re 
united with their men, set up a central 
news agency. Copy was collected as it 
was written, placed in manila envelopes, 
and sent out whenever transportation 
was available. High-ranking officers were 
arriving daily from Pearl Harbor, and al 
ways took something back with them. 

Combat Correspondents and _ civilian 
writers worked together as a team. They 
shared their notes, their precious paper, 
their typewriters. Johnston and Lucas 
later went to Abemama with elements of 
the Sixth Marines. When Johnston left 
by plane two days later he took 45 stories 
written by Lucas and more than 20 from 
Staff Sergeant Murphy. 

Every correspondent on the island felt 
overwhelmed by the story at his disposal. 
No man felt that he had adequately de- 
scribed what he had seen. There had 
been few opportunities for taking ex 
tensive notes. It was virtually impossible 
to get names, addresses, facts, and figures. 
Within six hours after the last shot was 
fired, the assault troops were being moved 
out. Still stunned, Combat Correspond 
ents sat down to write what they had 
seen. 

For four days after the 


island tech- 





These are the Marine Corps’ Combat Correspondents and photographers who pictured, 
wrote about and fought in the battle for bloody Tarawa. Back in the U. S. A. they ex- 
amine clippings of their work. Left to right, standing, are: Master Tech. Sergt. Jim Lucas, 
Staff Sergt. Norman Hatch, Sergt. Pete Zurlinden, Corp. Obie Newcomb, Jr., and Tech. 
Sergt. Samuel Shaffer. Seated, Lieut. Earl J. Wilson, P.R.O. for Second Marine Division. 
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nically was in our possession, snipers con- 
tinued to make living precarious. There 
were light bombing attacks by night and 
by day. Filthy in their fighting clothing, 
unshaven for five days, Combat Corre- 
spondents looked more like tramps than 
professional newsmen. 


Mas. Gen. Julian C. Smith, command- 
ing officer of the Second Marine Division, 
was one of the first to wander in to the 
“Tokyo Press Club.” Writers were busy 
at their machines when he slapped Lucas 
on the back and inquired: 

“Did you boys get a story?” 

The CC’s snapped to attention. Maj.- 
Gen. Smith grinned: 

“Be seated, gentlemen,” he said. “Go 
on with your work. Tell them what our 
boys have done.” 

Like every other Marine, Combat Cor- 
respondents lost personal friends on 
Tarawa. It was not uncommon to come 
on the body of a buddy on the beach, 
at the edge of the air strip, or to see it 
hauled from the water. 

Recovered from his sunstroke, Shaffer 
spent the last night of fighting at the front 
with the Sixth Regiment. He was there 
when the Japs launched their last des- 
perate counter attack. 


Reporrep dead, Lucas was shown his 
own death report by Lt.-Col. Thomas J. 
Colley, Alhambra, California, his com- 
manding officer. Capt. Tom Dutton, East 
Cleveland, O., watched him for 45 min- 
utes and sauntered over to observe: 

“You look exactly like a friend of mine 
who was killed the first day.” 

“What was his name, sir?” Lucas asked. 

“Jim Lucas,” was the answer. 

Combat Correspondents who lost their 
typewriters in the landing have been ex- 
onerated by the quartermaster. New ma- 
chines have been sent to the field. 

Lieut. (now Captain) Wilson, Lucas, 
Zurlinden and Shaffer, together with 
Tech. Sergt. Norman Hatch (Washing- 
ton, D. C.) and Sergt. Obie Newcomb 
(New York City), have been recalled to 
Washington to write the story of Tarawa. 

Their colleagues, Staff Sergt. William 
Beech, formerly of the Akron (Ohio) 
Beacon Journal; Sergt. John S. Pepper, 
formerly of the Daily Oklahoman (Okla- 
homa City, Okla.), Murphy, Hurwitz, 
Ward, Feldkamp, and Brunson are still 
in the field. Lieut Lucas and Staff Sergt. 
Zurlinden, their job completed, are soon 
to return to combat. 

Other Marine Corps Combat Corre- 
spondents have been covering the fight- 
ing in the Marshall Islands. If, as has 
been reported, Tarawa was the best re- 
porting job of the war, there will be 
others that are better, and CC’s will be 
there to write them. 





Lines About Lucas 


A BROKEN foot and a five-page letter 
to the editor of the Muskogee Daily 
Phoenix and Times Democrat “lambast- 
ing” its editorial policy gave Jim Griffing 
Lucas, former courthouse reporter for the 
Tulsa Tribune, now with the Marine 
Corps, his first newspaper job in 1933. 

Lucas, at the time preparing to resume 
studies in journalism at the University of 
Missouri, broke his foot while working at 
a cotton gin and was unable to return. 
During convalescence, he flooded the edi- 
torial offices of the nearby papers with 
“Vox Pop.” with the result that Manag- 
ing Editor Paul A. Bruner hired him to 
cover the Federal building “to get him to 
quit.” 

Lucas remained with the Muskogee pa- 
pers until he resigned in October, 1938, 
to become a member of the staff of the 
Tulsa Tribune. 

While on the Muskogee federal “run,” 
he covered the court of Judge Robert L. 
Williams, former governor and “grand 
old man” of Oklahoma. - Although they 
became fast friends, Judge Williams— 
notoriously high-tempered—on three oc- 
casions ordered Lucas jailed, but he al- 
ways countermanded the order. On an- 
other occasion, he was attacked and 
thoroughly mauled by Exie Fife, wealthy 
Creek Indian woman whose ninth mar- 
riage had been the subject of a humor- 
ous feature article. 

When the Muskogee papers purchased 
Radio Station KBIX in July, 1936, Lucas 
conducted daily newscasts. Later he be- 
came sports editor over the air. 

While on the Tulsa Tribune, Lucas was 
assigned to the courthouse “beat” where 
he continued until he enlisted in the Ma- 
tines in July, 1942. In addition to his 
regular run, he was labor editor, feature 
writer, political columnist and covered 
the state penitentiary at McAlester, 
where he witnessed all executions since 
1934. His column, “Political Pot Pie,” 
was read widely throughout the state. 

Lucas was a senior scoutmaster of one 
of Tulsa's largest troops, and active in 
church and civic life. All of his “boys”— 
with whom he corresponds regularly— 
are devoted Marine fans. 

Lucas is 30 years old. He was gradu- 
ated from high school in Checotak, Okla. 
A brother, J. Bob Lucas, who succeeded 
him as courthouse reporier in Muskogee, 
is now in the Army at Fort Sill, Okla. 

At the time of the Marine landing at 
Tarawa, he was a Master Technical Ser- 
geant. He has since been promoted to 
Second Lieutenant. This story was writ- 
ten especially for The Quill. 





What ‘GI Joe’ Is Expecting 


[Concluded from page 7] 


under existing conditions? You can’t af- 
ford to do a poor one. 

We believe in a peaceful world, an or- 
derly world. If we are to achieve such a 
world, we must not let the blood, sweat 
and tears of today again be in vain. 

How can we get us such an America? 
As yet, education hasn’t done it. Politics 
hasn’t done it. Perhaps what we need to 


learn is that this America has to be built 
by the people themselves. And that’s 
your opportunity. 

If we truly believe in democracy, we 
must assume that leadership arises spon- 
taneously from the dynamic of deliberat- 
ing, pondering masses. The war will not 
be won when we march into Berlin and 
Tokyo. Newspapers will have to continue 





to fight even after the last shell is fired. 

You have the eye of the nation. The 
people who count, read your newspapers. 
Are you newspaper publishers, big 
enough to see, great enough to grasp your 
opportunity? 


SumMarizInG, may I suggest: 

Remember that every week is news- 
paper week. Promote it constantly. Now 
is the time to promote newspapers for 
postwar, too. 

Furnish the news to the American peo- 
ple, the whole story of the grim, bloody 
war so that they can understand what is 
necessary before victory is won. Don’t be 
guilty of making the war look like a pleas- 
ant, gallant and chivalrous affair—it is 
not. It is a grim war. All war is grim. It 
would be impossible to exaggerate the 
grimness of war. 

Remember that according to a survey 
made by Syracuse University, headlines 
on allied losses are better morale build- 
ers. Hence, iss news becomes increasingly 
better the job of maintaining morale by 
newspapers will become increasingly diffi- 
cult, and just at that time we enter an 
era of dangerous complacency. 

Be cooperative in the paper salvage 
program and don’t let any newsprint go 
to waste. And when you do cut down on 
its use or save it in some manner, let 
your readers know about it. 
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THe freedom of the press.” Those 
are great words. They stand for one of 
the most precious rights of a democracy. 
But, remember. It belongs to the people 
of this land, but you are the trustees of 
that right. You should keep it free, so 
that you may rise to the high levels of 
truth. Truth requires freedom, and free- 
dom requires truth. Ours is one of the 
few nations with a free press. Held on 
to it, gentlemen. 

Remember that your fighting men even- 
tually get to see the news you print. They 
do not like habitual optimistic news re- 
ports, and false optimism is a deadly sin. 
At the front it disillusions our fighting 
men in the truthfulness of the press and 
many a soldier has thrown down a news- 
paper in disgust or turned off a radio in 
embarrassment. Here at home it breeds 
apathy. Print the truth. 

Continue to organize the contributions 
of advertising space devoted to the pur- 
chase of war bonds, and to promote their 
sales wherever you are. 

All in all, it’s a real, man-sized job you 
have to do—and “GI Joe” is counting on 
you to do it! Don’t let him down! 





Servicemen Say— 


“Certainly hope you won’t have to make 
THE QUILL bi-monthly, as I enjoy it each 
month very much and think you are doing 
a fine job. The war is really playing hell 
with journalism, though, and I know 

you’re in a tough spot.”—Pvt. Mal Deans, 
Pont Public Relations Office, Camp Lee, 

a. 

* 


“THE QUILL is a Godsend to us news- 
papermen in uniform. Keeps us from get- 
ting any more rusty than we're getting.” 
—Lieut. Eugene T. Newhall, CAC, Public 
Relations Officer, APO 937, c/o Postmaster, 
Seattle, Wash. * 


“THE QUILL does a neat job in its 
treatment of current and postwar pro- 
blems in journalism. It keeps the news- 
man in the service abreast of the work 
he loves and hopes to be in step with when 
the war is won.”—T/4 Warren Holloway, 
c/o Postmaster, Seattle, Wash. 
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WY asumcron—sigms Delta Chi has 
a new globe trotter to add to its list. He’s 
Frank Mason (Ohio State, 12), NBC vice- 
president on leave, who is serving as spe- 
cial assistant to the Secretary of the Navy 
Frank Knox. 

Mason, SDX number 84, visited all the 
U. S. outposts in the South Pacific. New 
Guinea, Australia, Bougainville, Guadal- 
canal, and Tarawa were a few of the 
places he visited. Frank had been ob- 
serving the Marshall Islands invasion 
with the late Ray Clapper, another SDX 
man, in a Navy plane, but did not accom- 
pany the columnist the day of the crash. 
. .. There’s one man in Washington who 
doesn’t want to go to Toyko—no matter 
how good the offer. Luther Huston, man- 
ager of the Washington bureau of the 
New York Times, says he had enough of 
the place between 1924 and 1928 when 
he was INS Toyko correspondent and 
Far Eastern manager of the Hearst inter- 
ests. 

Matthew Gordon (Columbia, ’31) is 
chief of the Foreign News bureau of the 
OWI. After working on several New 
York dailies, Matt joined CBS as news 
editor, serving from 1939-42. He is the 
author of “News Is a Weapon.” .. . Gil- 
bert Gardner (Washington and Lee, 40), 
ex-Time, Inc. copy boy and circulation 
man, recently left the Soviet supply sec- 
tion of the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion to become a staff writer for Broad- 
casting magazine. . Lieut. Charles 
Robbins (DePauw, ’28) is on duty in the 
public relations branch of the Navy. He 
had been with the Wall Street Journal in 
Chicago, Detroit and Cleveland and the 
New York Times before joining the Navy 
in the fall of 1943. 

“Industrial Economic Advisor” is the 
title of Peter B. B. Andrews (Columbia, 
29) who heads up the planning section of 
the Printing and Publishing Division of 
the WPB. Pete left the associate editor- 
ship of the Magazine of Wall Street when 
he came to the capital. He had been with 
the Wall Street Journal and Standard 
Statistics. . Whitney Tharin (North 
Carolina ’28) runs his own Agricultural 
News Service. Whit spent five years with 
the AP and then started with Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as an extension edi- 
tor. When he left the department last 
year, he was assistant director of infor- 
mation in charge of press and radio... . 
Washingtonians are informed by various 
barnyard sounds each morning that 
Claude Mahoney (DePauw, ’28) is about 
to bring them the morning’s news. Now 
sponsored by a local dairy, Claude is a 
former Washington Evening Star reporter. 

Advising the War Relocation Author- 
ity on how to make the best use of com- 
munity government in the Japanese evac- 
uee centers is Solon T. Kimball (Kansas 
State College, °30). Kimball went to 
Harvard, received a Ph.D. in anthropol- 
ogy and then did field work in Ireland. 
He came back to this country and wrote 
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Washington SDX Prexy 





Luther Huston 


Washington professional members of 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic 
fraternity, have named Mr. Huston, bu- 
reau chief for the New York Times in 
the capital, president of the reactivated 
group. 

A native of Iowa, he moved to Idaho 
in his early teens and was graduated from 
Idaho Falls High School. He chose the 
University of Southern California as his 
alma mater and attended that institution 
for three years. He is a professional mem- 
ber of the University of Washington chap- 
ter of SDX. 

His first newspaper work was done on 
the Bellingham (Wash.) Herald. From 
there he went to the Seattle Times, then 
the Walla Walla Bulletin and then back 
to the Seattle Times. He joined Interna- 
tional News Service in 1917 in the Chicago 
bureau. Six months later he was made 
bureau manager. In the 17 years that fol- 
lowed, he served INS in Chicago, New 
York, Washington, London and Tokyo. 
In the latter post he was Far Eastern Man- 
ager for three years, being succeeded by 
James R. (Jimmy) Young. 

Resigning in 1934 to become city editor 
of the Washington Post, Mr. Huston spent 
a year there and then joined the New York 
Times bureau. 

He’s happiest when he’s behind a type- 
writer or the power-driven lawn mower 
with which he keeps his spacious lawn in 
shape. Next best comes sharing yarns 
and experiences with fellow newspaper- 
men from all over the globe. 





up studies for the government on Indians 
in the West. . . . Capt. Stephen McDon- 
ough (Iowa State College, ’30) is in the 
technical information section of the 
Army’s Surgeon General’s office. Steve 
did p. r. work in St. Louis for a year and 
joined the AP staff in Des Moines. He 
was transferred to New York and then to 
the capital in 1933. From 1935 until 18 
months ago, when he donned a uniform, 
he was an AP science writer here... . 
Two SDX brothers-by-blood are now 
in Washington. They are Franklin Thack- 
rey (Kansas State College, ’33) and Lieut. 


[Concluded on page 14} 
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Distinguished Service 
Awards of SDX Are 
Presented in Capital 


Pearson, Allen, Lewis and Kendrick 
Are Recipients of Medallions 


WV asuincron—sigma Delta Chi’s 
Distinguished Service Awards “in recog 
nition of their service to the American 
people and the profession of journalism 
through outstanding accomplishment dur 
ing the year 1942” were presented to 
Drew Pearson and Robert S. Allen, of the 
Washington Merry Go Round, for Wash 
ington correspondence; Fulton Lewis, Jr., 
of the Mutual Network, for radio news 
writing, and to Alexander Kendrick, of 
the Philadelphia Inquirer for editorial 
writing, here Feb. 29. 

The presentation was made on behalf 
of the national professional journalistic 
fraternity by Luther Huston, manager of 
the Washington bureau of the New York 
Times, who is president of the Washing 
ton professional chapter of SDX, at a 
luncheon held at the Hotel Willard. 

Lewis and Kendrick were present to 
receive the awards. Pearson was in Flor 
ida and unable to return in time for the 
occasion. Allen is absent from Washing 
ton on duty with the Army as a Lieuten 
ant-Colonel. 


In accepting the award, Lewis said, 
“Nothing has ever happened to me that 
makes me quite as proud or means so 
much to me. This award means much 
since it was made by my own colleagues 
in the profession. I deeply appreciate it.” 

Lewis said that in 1937 and 1938 when 
he worked to establish radio reporting as 
a profession he viewed it not as a com 
petitor of newspapers, but as a Siamese 
twin. The radio reporter must always 
serve the public, Lewis explained. Today 
commercial sponsorship has become very 
important in radio reporting. This has 
led in some cases to fly-by-nights taking 
to the air for several months and as a 
result the public interest was not served. 

Lewis went on to outline a program for 
proposed American College of Radio Re 
porters which would impose conditions 
on the men engaged in the newscasting. 

It is in the public interest, Lewis as 
serted, that the public know where every 
penny of a radio reporter’s income comes 
from, his political background, his pro 
fessional training and the organizations 
with which he is connected. 


KEnpRICK agreed with Lewis’ state- 
ment that the SDX award meant much 
more than other awards made by outside 
groups. The Philadelphia Inquirer re 
porter said as he views postwar journal 
ism the most important question is how 
long will restrictions remain on news 
sources? He added that for the first time 
access to news sources has been ques 
tioned. 

Kendrick, who will shortly go to Mos- 
cow for the Inquirer, said that when he 
came to Washington he thought vast new 
vistas were open to him as a reporter. 
Back in Philadelphia he said many peo- 
ple tried to keep their names out of the 
papers, but when he came to the capital 
he found most people were trying to get 
their name in print. 
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He declared Washington reporters are 
given the news that the originator wants 
printed and that actually barriers are put 
in the Washington correspondent’s way 
in his search for the truth. 

The meeting closed with the appoint- 
ment by Huston of a board of directors 
for the Washington chapter. Those named 
are: Col. Carlos P. Romulo, Secretary of 
Information and Public Relations, Phil- 
ippine Government; Ben McKelway, As- 
sociate Editor, the Washington Evening 
Star; George W. Healy, Jr., Domestic Di- 
rector, OWI and Managing Editor-on-leave 
of the New Orleans Times-Picayune; Ned 
Brooks, Scripps-Howard Newspaper Al- 
liance; W. M. Kiplinger, Kiplinger’s Wash- 
ington Service; and Frank Mason, Vice- 
president-on-leave from NBC, Special As- 
sistant to the Secretary of Navy. 





Capital Comment 
|Concluded from page 13] 


R. I. Thackrey, USNR (Kansas State Col 
lege, '27). Franklin, after getting an M.A. 
at Kansas State, worked on the Fort 
Worth Press, the Manhattan (Kan.) 
Courier and on the Capper farm papers. 
He’s now an information specialist with 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics... . 
Lieut. Thackrey, also received an M.A., 
and went to work on the Memphis Press- 


Scimitar. He taught journalism at his 
alma mater for six years and then became 
an AP writer. He ran his own weekly, 
rejoined AP, taught at Minnesota’s 
j-school, and then was named head of 
the journalism department at Kansas 
State. He’s on leave of absence from that 
post now for Navy duty... . 

Alexander Kendrick, winner of 1942 
SDX award for editorial writing has been 
“pledged” by the Washington Profes- 
sional chapter. Now on the Washington 
staff of the Philadelphia Inquirer, his 
initiation is prevented by an assignment 
to Moscow by the Inquirer. . . . SDX had 
another long-term pledge—ll years at 
that. David Lu, now chief of the Wash- 
ington bureau of the Central News Agen- 
cy of China, was pledged by SDX while a 
graduate fellow at Missouri in 1931. He 
went back to China to work on various 
papers and was not initiated until 1942 by 
the University of Missouri chapter. 


WHO -WHAT-WHERE 


THeopore A. Serritt (Pennsylvania State 
32), State Director of Publicity for the 
Fourth War Loan, U. S. Treasury De- 
partment, took over his duties as Asso- 
ciate Manager, Pennsylvania Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, Feb. 15. 








Howarp CusHMAN (Cornell '22), former 
staff member of the old Buffalo (N.Y.) 
Times, has been named editor of an Eng- 
lish and French language publication of 
the Haitian-American Agricultural De- 
velopment Society in Haiti. 


After two years as assistant alumni sec- 
retary at Ohio State University and as- 
sistant editor of the Ohio State Monthly, 
Joun W: Murray (Ohio State 41) is 
rounding out his first year as a reporter on 
the Columbus (O.) Dispatch. 





Col. Carlos P. Romulo Given Unique 
Gift by Members of Sigma Delta Chi 





Scene in Washington as Col. Carlos P. Romulo, center, aide to Gen. MacArthur, received 

from Palmer Hoyt, right, past national president of Sigma Delta Chi, publisher of the 

Portland Oregonian and retiring Domestic Director of the OWI, an unique gift from his 

fellow initiates in SDX, members of the Headlines Club, Chicago professional chapter of the 

fraternity. At the left is Willard R. Smith, associate editor of the Wisconsin State Journal, 
who succeeded Hoyt as national president of Sigma Delta Chi. 


WU Astemcrroet—Genevals. admirals 
and other high-ranking officials of the sur- 
geon general’s offices of the Army, the 
Navy, the Air Corps and the U. S. Public 
Health service and journalistic notables 
of the nation’s capital gathered at a cock- 
tail party at the National Press club here 
recently to honor Col. Carlos P. Romulo, 
recently appointed secretary of informa- 
tion and public relations in the cabinet of 
the Philippine government-in-exile. 

At this party Col. Romulo, a former 
newspaper editor and radio commentator 
in Manila who became an officer on the 
staff of Gen. Douglas MacArthur and one 
of the heroes of Bataan, was presented 
with an unique gift by his fellow-members 
of Sigma Delta Chi, national professional 
journalistic fraternity. 

Back of this gift is an interesting story. 
On April 7, 1943, Col. Romulo, with 11 
other journalists, was initiated into Sigma 
Delta Chi by the Headlines Club, the Chi- 
cago professional chapter of the fraternity. 
The date was the first anniversary of his 
escape from Bataan, an escape ordered 
by Gen. MacArthur. 

After his initiation, Col. Romulo made 
known his desire to have a memento of the 
occasion which had a double significance 
for him. Army regulations, he said, would 
prevent his wearing the fraternity emblem 
on his uniform or on a watch chain, as 
civilian members of the organization do. 
His desire was for some personal memento 
which would combine the Sigma Delta 
Chi insignia and the autographs of his 
“classmates,” i.e., the men who were ini- 
itiated into the fraternity with him. 

One of these “classmates”—Lawrence 
C. Salter, assistant director of press rela- 
tions of the American Medical Associa- 
tion—had an idea. Col. Romulo wears 
glasses, so he has a case for them in his 
pocket at all times. Salter went to M. H. 
Eisenhart, president of the Bausch and 
Lomb Optical Company, with his idea. 

The result was the memento which was 
presented to Col. Romulo at the Wash- 
ington meeting. It is the gift of Mr. Eisen- 
hart—a specially made silver spectacles 


case with the fraternity’s key mounted in 
the center of the lid. Surrounding it and 
engraved on the case are the autographs 
of the colonel’s “classmates” in Sigma 
Delta Chi. They are the following: 

Hal O’Flaherty, managing editor of the 
Chicago Daily News; Russ Stewart, man- 
aging editor of the Chicago Daily Times; 
Lou Shainmark, managing editor of the 
Chicago Herald-American; Marion Sheen, 
news editor of the Chicago bureau of the 
Associated Press; William S. Brons, re 
gional director of the International News 
Service; Ulmer Turner, radio editor of the 
Chicago Herald-American; Eagle Fresh- 
water, manager of the Chicago office of 
Western Newspaper Union; William Ray, 
manager of news and special events, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company; Isaac- 
Gershman, general manager of the City 
News Bureau; Wade W. Scott, promotion 
manager of Western Newspaper Union 
and publisher of the Delhi (La.) Dispatch 
and the Terrebonne Press at Houma, La.; 
and Lawrence C. Salter, assistant director 
of press relations, American Medical As- 
sociation. 





Arnotp F. Cecxa (North Dakota ’31), 
former head of the Department of Jour- 
nalism at the University of North Dakota, 
is now in Des Moines, Ia., where he has 
taken on a new job in the newsroom of 
a radio station there. 


Ratpu T. Baker (Oklahoma ’32), publish- 
er of the Kingman (Kan.) Leader-Cour- 
ier, is president of the Southwest Kansas 
Editorial Association. Hartow E. Tr- 
BETTS (Kansas ’20), of the Kinsley (Kan.) 
Mercury, is serving another term as treas- 
urer. 


Joun L. Fournier (Washington-Profes- 
sional ’41), publisher of the Kent (Wash.) 
News-Journal, is president of the Wash- 
ington Newspaper Publishers Association. 


Rosert R. Ranp (Northwestern °40), for- 
merly of the Washington (D. C.) Post, is 
director of the OWI in Calcutta, India. 
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Outstanding Southern 
Journalists Inducted 
Into Sigma Delta Chi 


Nine New Professional Members 
Initiated by Georgia 
Chapter 


Arnens, GA.—Nine outstanding 
southern editors and publishers were in- 
itiated into Sigma Delta Chi, national 
professional journalistic fraternity, by 
the Henry W. Grady School of Journalism 
chapter during the Georgia Press Insti- 
tute Feb. 18. 

Participating in the initiation, which 
was held in the radio studio-laboratory of 
the Journalism building, were John E. 
Stempel, Indiana University, formerly 
national president of Sigma Delta Chi; 
John Paschall, editor, Atlanta Journal; 
Ralph McGill, editor, Atlanta Constitu- 
tion; Robert L. M. Parks, editor, Augusta 
Chronicle; John E. Drewry, dean, Henry 
W. Grady School of Journalism; and 
Aubrey Morris, editor, Red and Black, 
and president, University of Georgia 
chapter. Several alumni members, in at 
tendance at the Press Institute, were 
present. 

The president and secretary-manager of 
the Southern Newspaper Publishers As 
sociation, George C. Biggers of the At- 
lanta Journal, and Walter C. Johnson of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., were among those in 
itiated. Others were A. H. Chapman and 
Bryan Collier, Columbus Ledger-En- 
quirer; Angus Perkerson, Atlanta Jour 
nal; Jack Troy, Jack Tarver, and Lamar 
Q. Ball, Atlanta Constitution; and Henry 
T. McIntosh, Albany Herald. 

Cranston Williams, general manager, 
American Newspaper Publishers Associ 
ation, New York City, and his brother, 
Carey Williams, publisher of the Greens 
boro Herald-Journal, are also scheduled 
to be initiated at a later date when Cran- 
ston Williams can be in Georgia. 





J. Donatp Fercuson (Missouri °15) has 
become president of the Journal Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., as well as editor of the 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal. Mr. Ferguson, 
has been vice president and associate 
editor for the past five years. 


R. A. BropHecker (Indiana ’21), of 
Brownstown, Ind., heads the Hoosier State 
Press Association. He is the fourth presi 
dent to serve the organization. Other 
officers are E. C. Gorrett (Purdue-Pro- 
fessional °36), treasurer, and Wray E. 
Fieminc (Indiana-Professional °34), In- 
dianapolis attorney and first president of 
the HSPA, who was retained as general 
counsel of the organization. 


J. Frank McDermonp, Jr., (Purdue-Pro- 
fessional ’36) is treasurer of the National 
Editorial Association, the third Indiana 
man to hold this post. He is a past presi- 
dent of the Hoosier State Press Associa- 
tion, of which he was one of the found- 
ers. Mr. McDermond is the publisher of 
the Attica (Ind.) Ledger-Tribune, Foun- 
tain-Warren (Ind.) Democrat, and King- 
man (Ind.) Star. 


Rosert V. Pererson (Iowa State °25), 
editor and publisher of the Wewoka 
(Okla.) Times-Democrat, is president of 
the Oklahoma Press Association. 
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Heads Los Angeles SDX 





Ernest A. Foster 


Activities of the busy American Insti- 
tute of Journalists, Sigma Delta Chi pro 
fessional chapter in Los Angeles, are un 
der the direction of its president, Ernest 
A. Foster, a 1934 graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California School of 
Journalism. 

He joined the United Press Fresno, 
Calif., bureau in November, 1934; became 
Nevada State Manager the following Oc 
tober and in April, 1939, was transferred 
to the Los Angeles bureau. He resigned 
in September, 1939, to become instructor 
in journalism at California State Poly- 
technic College, San Luis Obispo. In Sep 
tember, 1940, he became instructor in 
journalism at the University of Southern 
California. Rejoining the UP in December, 
1941, he was appointed Southern California 
News Manager in May, 1942. 

Other officers elected to serve with him 
were: William K. Baxter, Westways maga- 
zine, vice-president; Art Gierlich, Auto 
mobile Club of Southern California, sec 
retary-treasurer.. New members of the 
board named were: Ray Zeman, Los An- 
geles Times; Will F. Shea, Culver City 
Star News; Gene Withers, Los Angeles 
Herald and Express, and Neil Murray, 
El Monte Herald. 





Montana Initiates Two 


The Montana chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi initiated W. F. Flinn, publisher of 
the Miles City Star, and C. J. Doherty, 
publisher of the Missoula County Times, 
into the organization at a ceremony in 
the journalism school, Feb. 22, 1944. 

Professional members of the fraternity 
conducted the initiation and were assisted 
by local newspapermen who also are 
members. Those present included French 
Ferguson, Montana-Professional ’15; Olaf 
Bue, Montana ’23; A. C. Cogswell, Mon- 
tana ’29; Charles W. Hardy, Montana- 
Professional ’31; Howard K. Hazelbaker, 
Montana ’35; and Dean James L. C. Ford, 
Wisconsin-Professional ’39; all of the Uni- 
versity journalism faculty, and Bob Sias, 
Montana °44, student member. 
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Six New Professional 
Members Initiated by 
Wisconsin SDX Chapter 
Ceremony Candies by Alumni 


Group Due to Absence 
of Undergraduates 





Biladsson, WIS.—The Wisconsin 
Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi initiated six 
professional members in Madison, Feb. 
24, 1944. Following the ceremony, 75 
alumni and guests gathered at the Capital 
Hotel to hear Grove Patterson, editor of 
the Toledo Blade and former president of 
the American Society of Newspaper Edi 
tors, give an address, “An Editor Looks 
at Britain in War Time.” 

Mr. Patterson told his recent experi 
ences in England when he and three other 
editors were guests of the British War 
Information Office. Mr. Patterson de 
nounced the Chicago Tribune in what he 
termed an attempt to split the United 
Nations. 

This meeting replaced the Gridiron 
which has been given by the chapter for 
the last 19 years. 

The men initiated, in addition to Mr 
Patterson, included: James J. Sullivan, 
publisher of the Sun Prairie Star, repre 
senting the country press of Wisconsin; 
Eric E. Meyer, of the Meyer News Serv 
ice, Milwaukee, and formerly staff mem 
ber on the Milwaukee Journal; Yeoman 
Martin Gardner, in charge of public rela 
tions for the Navy Radio Training School 
at the University of Wisconsin, and for 
mer editorial staff member of the Tulsa 
Tribune; Broderick H. Johnson, instruc 
tor in journalism at the University of 
Wisconsin, and Archie R. Harney, Twin 
Falls, Idaho, graduate student in the 
School of Journalism, University of Wis 
consin. 

This year there is not an undergradu 
ate SDX member in the University. The 
active chapter’s business is carried on by 
a board of alumni trustees, of which Prof 
Frank Thayer, vice-president of Sigma 
Delta Chi and faculty adviser to the Wis 
consin chapter, is chairman. Plans are 
under way to cooperate with the Wiscon 
sin Press Association in the weekly news 
paper contest, results of which will be 
announced at the annual convention of 
the association. 





House Organs— 


| Concluded from page 8| 


Many of these things seem unimportant 
and trite to the well-educated man, but 
they sure carry an awful wallop for the 
man in the shop when he hits the old 
gate at 5:30 p. m., and the mail boy 
hands him a copy of the company news. 
He’s more than likely to read it and say 
to himself, “This shop isn’t such a bad old 
hole to work in after all. Management 
at least knows we’re in there.” 

The power of the printed word can 
not be sacrificed by industry any longer. 
Management has recognized the fact that 
the first step in public relations is to keep 
your employes well informed. So doff 
your hats to the house organs of America. 
They are doing a superb job during the 
war, and certainly merit a high place in 
industry when peace finally comes. 
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‘THE BOOK BEAT: 





America’s Masterpiece 


MOTHER AMERICA, by Carlos P. 
Romulo. 234 pp. Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
Garden City, N. Y. $2.50. 


If you would know the real reason why 
the Orient, excepting China and the 
Philippines, turned against the white 
man... 

If you would know why imperialism 
has failed... 

If you would know why some countries 
opened back doors to the Jap while hat- 
ing him .. . 

If you would be proud of America and 
understand what she accomplished in the 
Philippines .. . 

If you would like to know how the 
white man might regain “face” in the 
Far East... 

Col. Carlos P. Romulo, aide to Gen. 
MacArthur; former editor in the Philip- 
pines; brilliant writer and speaker and 
a recently inducted member of Sigma 
Delta Chi, professional journalistic fra- 
ternity, supplies the answers in a frank, 
forceful and penetrating manner. 

His phrases ring like a bell—at one 
moment tolling the passing of imperialism 
as the Far East has known it under the 
white man; the next pealing a message of 
hope, of better days to come, of better 
relations between the races of the teeming 
Orient and the Occident. 

Col. Romulo predicts that the East and 
West can meet, if the world—the white 
man’s world—will study, understand and 
emulate the bonds of understanding 
forged between Mother America and the 
Philippines. Therein, he says, lies the 
hope for the future, a pattern for the 
Pacific in the postwar period. 

“There is no problem in the Pacific,” 
he declares, “that cannot be solved by 
the American pattern.” 

This is an important book, vital to the 
future peace of the world, to the under- 
standing between the white man and those 
he has exploited in the past. Col. Romulo 
is speaking for those unable to speak for 
themselves, those peoples of the Far East 
who have seen in America’s treatment of 
the Philippines rays of hope for their own 
future. 

May his voice be heard—for it may not 
yet be too late! 


Along the News Trail 


NEWS IS WHAT WE MAKE IT, by Ken- 
neth Stewart. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. 1943. 340 pp. $3.00. 


Ken Stewart has written exactly what 
the subtitle of “News Is What We Make 
It” says it is—a running story of the work- 
ing press. 

This autobiography of one of the edi- 
tors of PM is full of names, places, and 
events. He begins his story with the 
armistice in 1918. He tells of working 
his way East on various papers and then 
recounts the debauchery of American 
newsmen on the English language dailies 
of Paris. 

He gives interesting sidelights on his 
teaching days at Stanford University and 
then traces the early struggles and inter- 
nal conflicts of the American Newspaper 


Guild. After leaving the Literary Digest 
—he gives interesting reasons why it 
folded—Stewart joined the Sunday staff 
of the New York Times. He left the dig- 
nity and the security of the Times for the 
great experiment—PM. 

Stewart always tended toward the lib- 
eral, but at times he wearies the reader 
with all his uncertainty. But this is easily 
understood when one recalls that most 
newsmen were in the same state during 
those years. 

Stewart likes PM and tells why. But 
this reviewer wondered when he read 
this statement: “We need the volume of 
the (N. Y.) Times and the vision of PM.” 

The life of a Nieman Fellow at Harvard 
is told from the inside. Stewart was there 
for the 1941-42 term. 

Stewart will probably win greatest 
praise for his glowing justification of 
government information men. His chap- 
ter is the only one that this reviewer has 
seen which adequately shows the prob 
lems of reporting government news and 
how U. S. “information specialists” are 
generally a help to the Washington cor- 
respondents rather than a hindrance. 

“News Is What We Make It” closes with 
a beautiful chapter which expresses a sin- 
cere faith in American journalism.—DiIck 


FITZPATRICK. 
* 


Time for Action 


A TIME TO ACT, by Archibald Mac- 
Leish. 198 pp. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston. $2.50. 


In the last decade, Archibald MacLeish, 
the intellectual, has developed into an 
exponent of a dynamic Americanism. He 
has lashed out at the inactive in Ameri- 
can life. With the rise of Fascism, he be- 
came an apostle of iction—positive ac- 
tion—against it. With the coming of war, 
he has advocated aggressive action against 
totalitarianism and acceptance of respon- 
sibility by the American people. 

MacLeish in “A Time to Act”—a collec- 
tion of 13 addresses and two poems— 
applies his general theme of responsibility 
to editors, newswriters, radio men, writers 
and poets. Most of the addresses were 
made when he was director of the Office 
of Fact and Figures and later as a deputy 
director of the Office of War Information. 
He is now back at his job of Librarian of 
Congress. 

The former OFF Chief writes that the 
real battlefield of this war is the field 
of American opinion. He feels that “it 
is traditional to its press, its parsons, its 
professors, and its poets—and approxi- 
mately in that order—that the people of 
this country turn for counsel in the diffi- 
culty and dangerous business of making 
up their minds.” The real difficulty be- 
tween government information groups 
and the press is that there never has been 
a clear definition of the responsibilities 
of each. 

Newspaper editors, he says, alone have 
been free from criticism of the press, and 
the people have noticed this closed shop. 
Calling for responsibility on the part of 


the editor, MacLeish says, “It’s not enough 
to claim the right to influence opinion. 
It’s necessary to accept the responsibility 
for the opinion which will result.” 

He sees in Washington many instances 
of true devotion to duty while the press 
pictures “a foreign, bureaucratic Wash- 
ington, hostile to the people of this 
country.” MacLeish comments that the 
marvel is that “the Washington corre- 
spondents, the ablest correspondents of 
the ablest press on earth, have never 
written the story. It’s under their noses. 
They see it every day. It’s a better story 
than the gossip and the guesses. And 
yet they’ve never written it.” 

In his characteristic style of numerous 
commas, dashes, colons and sentences 
which run for a full paragraph, MacLeish 
has packed together some stimulating 
pieces of writing on journalism. Although 
the book can’t be taken in one sitting, 
it should make newsmen realize that they 
have numerous _responsibilities—even 
more than they realize—Dick Firz- 
PATRICK, Washington, D. C. 


s 
Snapper’s Saga 


GIVE US A LITTLE SMILE, BABY, by 
Harry J. Coleman. 258 pp. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. New York. $3. 


Newspaper photographers are a race 
apart—and probably always will be! 

Nothing stops them; dignity or position 
mean nothing to them if they are after a 
picture, for they’ve been face to face with 
the high, the mighty and the lowly; they 
can spot or smell free food and free drinks 
farther and faster than any other servitor 
of journalism; they’ll rush in where angels 
fear to tread—and they’ll generally bring 
back the bacon, pardon, picture! 

So, when a camera ace such as Harry 
J. Coleman, who has spent nearly half 
a century in picture making, chiefly for 
the Hearst newspapers, sets down some 
of the highlights of that career you can 
bet your last two bits you are going to be 
entertained. 

This lively, lusty, laugh-provoking tome 
is an anecdote for the blues, willies, 
whim-whams or what have you. Written 
in earthy style, it brings into focus an 
array of facts, figures and faces that have 
highlighted the news pages of the last half 
century. 

Diamond Jim Brady tosses one of his 
typical parties—and what a party! John 
Barrymore, John L. Sullivan, Bob Fitz- 
simmons, Carrie Nation, Lillian Russell 

. an endless host passes before the 
Coleman lens. Outstanding among de- 
scriptions of picture-making are his ac- 
count of the San Francisco earthquake 
and fire; together with tales of pictorial 
scoops of various sorts. 


2 . 
WHY WRITE A NOVEL, by Jack Wood- 
ford, Murray & Gee, Inc., Hollywood, 
Calif. $3.00. 


This volume is the maiden venture of 
the royalty book firm in the filmtown. It 
is typically Woodford, mostly wisecracks, 
on the writing business. He labors to put 
the eastern editors on the pan. 

His “Trial and Error” has been the best 
seller among books for writers for ten 
years. Maybe that’s what writers like to 
read.—W. A. R. 
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SERVING UNCLE SAM 


Lieut. Ropert MEtvotp (Iowa °40) is en- 
rolled in the antisubmarine warfare school 
at Miami, Fla. 


Barrp Mcliitroy (lowa-Professional °39) 
has been commissioned an ensign in the 
U. S. Naval Reserve. He is now stationed 
temporarily at Seattle, Wash. 





Atvin Coons (Iowa 31) is a combat in- 
telligence officer with the 402nd Heavy 
Bombardment Squadron, Davis-Monthan 
Field, Tucson, Ariz. 


Sercr. Merte D. MILLER (Iowa ’40), of the 
Air Corps is staff correspondent for the 
Yank, the Army Weekly, in Hawaii and 
the South Pacific. 


Francis I. Correy (Iowa ’36), prtr. 2/c, 
is attending the Navy Multilith School, 
Destroyer Base, San Diego, Calif. 


Georce H. Mitter (Missouri ’40) was proof 
technician at the Jefferson Proving 
Ground Bomb Field near Madison, Ind., 
at last report. 


Haroitp M. Suarer (Stanford ’42), former 
editor of the Stanford University Daily, 
now 2nd Lt., U. S. Marine Corps Reserve, 
received Naval Aviator’s wings and com- 
mission in April from Naval Air Training 
Center, Corpus Christi, Texas; now at 
Marine Corps Air Base, San Diego, Calif., 
in operational training with Marine 
Fighter Squadron. 


Cuartes E. Butt (Stanford ’42), former 
editor of the Stanford University Daily, 
now 2nd Lt., U. S. Marine Corps Reserve, 
received Naval Aviator’s wings and com- 
mission from Naval Air Training Center 
in April; now flight instructor in fighter 
training squadron, Naval Air Training 
Center, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


Leonarp R. Brarkre (Stanford ’37), for- 
mer Oakland (Calif.) Tribune reporter, 
is now in Army Officers Training School 
at Camp Davis, N. C. 


Masor Harry G. AtsricHt (Washington 
32), former copyreader of the San Diego 
(Calif.) Sun and later a Honolulu news- 
paperman, has been awarded the Silver 
Star for gallantry in action in the South 
Pacific. 


Ensicn Rosert P. Hocan (Iowa 737) is 
attending Naval Officers Gunnery School 
at Jacksonville, Fla. From there he ex- 
pects to be sent to Pensacola for training 
at a free gunnery school. He received 
his commission June 7. 


W. R. Twrntnc (Stanford Professional 
39), former CNPA San Francisco man- 
ager, is in the Army Specialized Training 
Program, stationed at Santa Rosa (Calif.) 
Junior College. 


Dr. Norvat New Luxon (Ohio State ’23), 
of the School of Journalism faculty at 
Ohio State University, Columbus, O., 
heads the educational program for the 
Army Special Training Assignment and 
Reclassification School, known as the Star 
unit, on the Ohio State campus. 


Lieut. Ernest B. Hveter, vice-president 
of the Missouri Chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi in 1942, is Co. Commander of an en- 
gineer regiment in Australia and anxious 
to hear from other SDX in his area. Sorry, 
but we are not permitted to name his 
outfit. He is O-427262, c/o Postmaster, 
San Francisco. 
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Some of Those Writin’-Fightin’ Marines at Work! 
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—Official U. S. Marine Corps Photo 


Shown above, in their hot “floating” editorial office aboard a crowded transport, are members 
of the “fighting-writing’’ Marines at work on their daily publication, the Pacific Press. At the 


typewriter is 


ergt. Howard E. Biggerstaff, Cincinnati, O. 


Sitting on the deck is Sergt. Edwin 


M. Hart,Daytona Beach, Fla., talking over a story with Lieut. John A. DeChant, Milwaukee, 


a member of Si 


gma Delta Chi at Marquette University, from which he was 


raduated in 1939. 


Seated at the right, reading copy, are Sergt. Pen T. Johnson, Oakland, Calif., and S/Sergt. 
Harry Bolser, Louisville, Ky. The latter was initiated into Kentucky SDX chapter in 1928 


Members of SDX on PRO Staff at Camp Lee, Va. 
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Two members of Sigma Delta Chi serving on the public relations staff at Camp Lee, 
Va., are shown above in a“huddle.”” Pvt. Mal Deans (Washington & Lee '43), left, 


was formerly on the Pasadena (Calif.) Post and Star-News, an 


Sergt. Sid Benjamin 


(Penn State ’33), formerly was sports editor of the Hazleton (Pa.), Plain Speaker 





Serct. Nick PtastereR (Northwestern 
Professional ’39), chief clerk in the public 
relations office at Baer Field, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., and former editor of the Baer Field 
Beacon, was ordered to the Army Air 
Corps OCS at Miami Beach last August. 
Prior to entering the Army he had 10 
years of newspaper experience with the 
Parma (Mich.) News; Sturgis (Mich.) 
Daily Journal and Fort Wayne (Ind.) 
Journal-Gazette. 


IsaporE Moscovitz (Florida ’33), Special 
Service Officer for the 99th Infantry Divi- 
sion, has been promoted to Major, Infan- 
try. In civilian life, Major Moscovitz was 
owner and publisher of the Southern 
Jewish Weekly at Jacksonville, Fla., 


which his wife is editing in his absence. 
Among his duties is the supervision of 
the division’s newspaper, the Checker 
board, recognized as one of the Army’s 
best division papers. 


From 2np Lieut. Mitt D. Hitt (Kansas 
State 42) came word some months ago 
that he was on duty at Fort McClellan, 
Alabama, and that while on maneuvers he 
had discovered newspaper. and SDX affil 
iations with lst Lizut. Hucu Wuire, for 
mer city editor of the Charlotte (N. C.) 
Observer, and Ist Lieut. B. R. SuHy (Mis 
souri "39), of the St. Louis Globe-Demo 
crat. Lieut. Hill formerly was with the 
Kansas City. Star. 
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Stokes 


[Concluded from page 5] 


occasionally with the Tony Biddles in the 
country.” 
So he went. 
He was wrapped up, heart, mind and 
soul, in our fight for human freedom. 
He died, we know, as he would have 
liked, with his boots on—pencil in hand, 
eyes still strained upon the great show. 
Still a reporter. 


One who has known him, worked 
with him, argued as a brash, green re- 
porter with him—the boss—and been ar 
gued back at by him, who admired him 
as a teacher in the finer points in this 
business, loved him as a great human be- 
ing, likes to remember him as the shirt- 
sleeve newspaperman getting out the 
copy. 

That hideous night in January, 1922, 
when the Knickerbocker Theater caved 
in, and Ray was on the Saturday-night 
desk alone, and the young reporter, who 
was near the theater, was given his in- 
structions and made to feel that the whole 
reputation of the news service depended 
on him— 

The night in 1933, when the banks were 
crashing and President Roosevelt gave 
out his statement about the technical plan 
for salvaging them, and Ray’s voice, clear 
and precise over the phone from the 
White House, dictating the story to a 
reporter grown somewhat older, and say- 
ing when he was done: 

“How does it read?” 

It read all right. It always read all 
right. 
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MANUSCRIPTS 
MARKETED—REVISED—CRITICIZED 


BILL RUTLEDGE 
6877 Yeager Place, Hollywood, 28, Calif. 
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Wear Your SDX Emblem 


It’s a symbol of distinction in your daily 
associations—whether it be the badge, 
key, or the handsome ring illustrated 
here. 





Offered in gold or sterling, with plain, 


enameled or onyx top, the ring is priced 
from $6.50 to $18.00, plus Federal 10% 
tax 


Badge—$5.00; Key—$6.00. Add Fed- 
eral 10% tax. 


Order from o-~ Delta Chi, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill., or from the 
fraternity’s official jeweler— 


L. G. BALFOUR CO. 


ATTLEBORO MASS. 





Fitzpatrick 
[Concluded from page 5} 


and his columns bore the mark of author- 
ity. Even shrewd, experienced corre- 
spondents in Washington often used his 
material for background. Where he got 
his information was a mystery to his 
readers, but his colleagues knew him as 
having one of the widest acquaintances 
among officials high and low.” 

Clapper, who wrote the book, “Rack- 
eteering in Washington,” always wrote for 
the average citizen. He was ever a re- 
porter. His desire to report this war took 
him to the Pacific. Last year he spent 
several months in Sweden at the invita- 
tion of the Swedish government to get a 
first-hand report. He spent some time in 


England covering American installations 
and then went to the Mediterranean 
theatre. 

Never a man to miss a good story, Clap- 
per rode in one of the American bomb- 
ers that participated in the first large 
scale bombing of Rome. 

The London Daily Mail once comment- 
ed: “Clapper is Amercia’s No. 1 colum- 
nist. His articles carry more weight than 
those of any other writer in the U. S. 
Clapper is the foremost moulder of pub- 
lic opinion in America.” 

Many other tributes have been voiced, 
from the President down, since the fatal 
plunge into the waters of the South Pa- 
cific, but more eloquent even than these 
are the unspoken ones held by his former 
associates. 

Ray Clapper was a great reporter. 
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By William A. Rutledge III 


Editorial Research 


In planning for postwar journalism, 
considerable attention should be given to 
the field of editorial research. The em- 
phasis has shifted during the war from 
Fancy Dan and Smart Alec writing to 
solid and accurate material that will not 
bring protests and comebacks from read- 
ers about this or that being wrong. 

Postwar writing will be more accurate 
than writing at any time in our history. 
The shoddy stuff, aimed to put over a 
purposeful idea, and deceptive distortion 
of news and facts will have terrific, if not 
impossible sledding, in the journalism era 
that will come into full bloom after the 
war. 

The editorial research department of 
leading periodicals at least equals the staff 
of editorial executives. These research 
writers check, re-check, and triple-check. 
Every source, every statement, every fact 
comes under the closest scrutiny. These 
jobs are obviously steppingstones to the 
editorial positions. 


PRESTIGE of publications can be built 
up over an extended period of years. 
There is no other process. Yet, on the 
other hand, this laboriously achieved 
prestige and recognition can be irretriev- 
ably smashed with one “bad” article— 
either a case of deliberately presenting 
false information or that of carelessly 
bungling available material. 

The editors are protecting their publi- 
cations with a battery of watch-dogs, 
which have come to be known as “Edi- 
torial Researchers.” Their job is just 
what the department title implies, re- 
search into the authenticity of material 
under consideration. 

By the same token, a writer may build 
up a reputation for being a journalist of 
integrity and ability and lose that status 
with a “bad” singleton. 


THe writer’s protection is similar to that 
of the editor’s. Check, re-check, and 
triple-check. In submitting factual arti- 
cles, it makes a splendid impression upon 
the editorial staff if you cite your sources 
and authority and data. It facilitates 


checking in the research department and 
it convinces the editor that you are a 
painstaking and reliable writer. 

Particularly during these confused and 
war-stricken times there is a_ great 
amount of rumor, half-truth, conjecture, 
speculation, and outright untruths. The 
only protection against the inclusion of 
these dangerous tendencies in writing is 
to check, re-check, and triple-check. 


THe Federal government in Washing- 
ton, D. C., is thoroughly organized for this 
situation. Each department has its public 
relations office and is functioning under 
orders to see that the people have all the 
information on the foreign and home 
fronts through every possible medium 
(press, radio, movies, pulpits, etc.) that 
ga discretion and security will al- 
ow. 

Most of the writing deals with the war 
in some phase or aspect. Check with offi- 
cial sources in Washington. It is true that 
a wait of one to several weeks may be in- 
volved. But in the long run it assures you 
that your statements are accurate and 
that it is in the best interests of the war 
program that they are allowed to be pub- 
lished. 

The editor will think you’re a compe- 
tent writer, or at least such precautionary 
ascertaining of facts will go a long way 
in recommending you to him. 

See you next issue! 





Apert W. Bates (Oregon ’29) has been 
appointed assistant head of the public re- 
lations department of Swift & Company. 
Bates has been with Swift’s public rela- 
tions department since 1934 and has a 
wide acquaintance among newspapermen. 
During the years 1929 to 1934, Al was 
executive secretary of SDX in charge of 
the national headquarters at Chicago. 


Rurus Terra (Columbia ’27), formerly 
with the TVA information office at Knox- 
ville, Tenn., is now an editorial writer 
with the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch. 


Epwarp Morcan (Stanford-Professional 
37), of the United Press office in Mexico 
City, resigned to join the staff of the Chi- 
cago (Ill.) Daily News in Mexico City. 
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BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


How many pigs in this picture? 


Can you count em? You’re good if you 
get the right total the first time. There 
are ten, and the mother. 

“So what?” you say, “what’s a litter 
of pigs got to do with me?” And the 
answer is, “Plenty!” 

As lard, sausage, pork chops, ham 
sandwiches and ration stamps, these 
little pigs are potentially a big part of 
your 1944 diet. In fact, they’re pretty 
important to all the United Nations, 
for pork is the biggest single agricul- 
tural item in the Lend-Lease program. 

But there’s one big IF. IF they grow 
up. Normally, nearly half of all baby 
pigs die before they reach market age. 
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That simple statistic highlights the 
wartime value of a special pig pro- 
tective feed made by National Dairy. 

It’s a scientific emulsion of butter- 
milk, cheese whey, wheat germ, fish 
oil and other ingredients. Farmers find 
it helps produce healthier sows and 
babies — and more pigs go to market! 


This pig feed was developed in a 
National Dairy Laboratory and proved 
ona National Dairy experimental farm. 
It puts to work millions of pounds of 
milk by-products that once were wasted. 
Yet it is only a small part of the broad 
research program that National Dairy 
carries on consiantly. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food ... as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials . . . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 


in the towns and cities of America. 












NATIONAL DAIRY 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 

















Conversion or 


The war caught us—well, you know that phrase. 
We do not want peace to catch us in the same predicament— 


So we talk a lot, write a lot, print a lot about “re-conversion,” and 
the word is so nice and mouthfilling, so vague in its application to 
us individually that the mere use of it lulls us into a sense of security, 
a feeling that reconversion is just something that will happen, some- 
thing the folks down in Washington will take care of—not something 


we must work at. 


We—publishers, editors, advertising men—have a real job to do in 
helping to ease the shock of the impact of peace. It’s our job to curb 
the enthusiasm of those who, in the words of Governor Dewey, look 
forward to a world “in which every one will be employed, but nobody 


will have to work’ — 


And, at the same time, to back these forces which are trying to create 


a greater prosperity—by working and planning for it. 


Conversion will have to be more than conversation. 
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